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Beliefs of the Aborigines of America 








By Rev. T. C. Thomas (Nah-ben-ay-ash)* 


HE INDIAN certainly has some very peculiar 
characteristics. Having mingled with the 
white people to some extent in their homes 

4 and societies during my life, I am able to 

discover not a little difference in the Indian 

~o when compared with the whites, in their 
character and mode of living, etc. 

I wish to speak of the Indians’ weaknesses as well as of his 
good qualities and his beliefs. Ignorance is one of the weak- 
nesses which have kept him back in civilization and industry. 
To be a prosperous farmer, as well as in many other voca- 
tional directions, a good business education is necessary. In 
order to be a good, profitable citizen, one needs education, 
and, I have also seen evidences that, where Indians were ed- 
ucated, to some extent, they were better church people and 
understood our church laws and government more easily. 

The Indian is superstitious. He believes in dreams — he 
believes in conjuring powers. While he believes that there 
is a Supreme Being, he also believes that there are inferior 
gods who help his enemies to injure his health or to take his 
life. He worships the sun, moon, stars and rocks. He makes 
the beasts, fowls and reptiles his gods and anything which 
appears to him marvelous, 

* This manuscript, written in English, is published without change 
as left by the late author. Rev, Thomas died several years ago, greatly 
mourned by the entire Ojibway Nation. It was through the efforts of 


our Staff Correspondent, John O. Viking, that this manuscript was 
secured.—Editor-in-chief. 
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He believes the Uh-ne-me-kee, or thunder and lightning to 
be great fowls which have power to strike with fire, and that 
they are placed in the firmament to watch the earth and to 
destroy, or scare all the unseen dangerous beasts and reptiles 
which make their abode in the internal regions, and who are 
trying to come up to the surface all the time. 


Unlike the whites, the Indian was uneconomical, he was 
contented with the little he had. He failed to see the benefit 
of saving and laying up for the future. He depended on luck 
for food on the morrow. Many years ago there was a greater 
variety of game to be found in the Ojibway country than in 
any other of equal extent in western territory. The forests, 
lakes and rivers were full of game and fish, so they knew just 
where to go for food. An Indian could shoot a deer in the 
woods at a distance of fifty paces. The bow was generally 
made of ironwood or red cedar; sometimes of hickory, well 
seasoned. The arrows were made like spikes at the end. Be- 
fore they had iron they used bone and shell for the head of 
the arrows, this enabling them to shoot through the side of a 
deer, or other animal with no difficulty. 

The Ojibway nation believed in a great, good spirit as well 
as in an evil spirit. They had also “gods innumerable” among 
which was the god of war, the god of hunting and the god 
of the fowls of the air. 


The sky was the home of the god who held a watchful care 
over every star. They heard him whisper in the gentle breeze, 
or howl in the tempest. The constellations of stars were coun- 
cil gatherings of the gods. The brightest stars were ruling 
spirits. To the Indian the earth teemed with all sorts of 
spirits, good and bad; the spirits of the forest clothed them- 
selves with moss. During a shower of rain thousands of them 
were sheltered in a flower. They have a special god presiding 
over the most known herbs of the earth. 

The Indian places much dependence upon dreams; they are 
to him the omens of good or ill fortune. Fastings of consid- 
erable length were endured in order to win the good will af 
the god. 

I cannot better portray the influence of dreams upon the 
Indian’s mind, than by relating a story of an Indian damsel, 
who, according to the custom of fasting, determined to do so 
in a romantic spot near Grand Island. A cave in each side of 
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a cove is to be seen at the present day with a rivulet coming 
down to the edge of the lake. In a summer season she, with 
her friends, were coasting along the southern shore, camping 
every evening. Suddenly she became pensive; she said but 
little; her parents wondered, not knowing the cause of the 
change in her. Her mother thought she had become angered 
and inquired whether such was the fact. She merely smiled 
and said “kah-ween,” (no). Evening after evening passed. 
She took her accustomed stroll along the beach. One evening 
she was seen standing on the peak of the Pictured Rocks, her 
long, black hair floated upon the wind, and her voice was 
heard above the rustling leaves and the noise of the waters. 
When night came on she fled to the rocky cave from whence 
were to go up her petitions to the gods. The people searched 
for her but could not find her; on the second evening they 
heard her voice but could not see her. The fourth evening 
the people saw her once more standing on the rocks. She was 
asked why she had not informed her friends of her situation. 
She replied that she wanted to fast, and to do so it was best 
for her to remain there in seclusion. Her mother wished her 
to go with her to their wigwam, but the girl refused to do so 
until the gods were propitious to her, In the cave on the edge 
of rocks she waited to receive the god of war, the god of the 
vegetable kingdom and the god of the waters whom she ex- 
pected would visit her in her dreams, or in a visible form 
converse with her. That evening she fell asleep; she saw a 
young man, a warrior approach, who, standing over her 
gazed at her as her raven hair was tossed about by the wind. 
Bending over her, he said, “Equa! (woman) I have watched 
thee these three days and now I come to speak to you. What 
will you have? The furs from the woods, the plumes of rare 
birds, the animals of the forest, or a knowledge of the prop- 
erties of wild flowers?” 


“Young man!” said she, “I know thy fathers are the unseen 
spirits of the earth. I want not the furs, nor the plumes, nor 
the animals. I want a knowledge of the roots that I may 
relieve the nations’ suffering, and prolong the lives of the 
aged who live among us.” “And is this what you have fasted 
so long for and so faithfully?” “Yes, the woods had their 
charms for me when I was small, but now the long wail of my 
people over their accumulating woes sounds in my ears. I 
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loved to gather the lilies and the flowers till I learned there 
was life in them, and a power to impart life, then I hastened 
to this secluded spot that I might learn the secret of the herbs 
and flowers. I fasted here in seclusion, awaiting the approach 
of they fathers to teach them to me.” “Then, wait for them,” 
said the young man, “for they will soon come.” He left. 
Night came on and she dreamed that she was placed on the 
edge of a high rock which was: suspended over the great 
prairies of the west, and that before her many nations assem- 
bled to join in a great ball play. She observed that the women 
were the fleetest, and that one of them actually won the prize. 
The stranger again stood at the damsel’s side. “There,” said 
he, “you see that maiden among the crowd?” She answered 
“yes.” “So will your nation look to you, when an assembled 
multitude gather to join in a nation’s ball play. If this will 
satisfy you, go now, return to your mother.” He left her 
again and then she awoke from her sleep. 


Her mother came for her and offered her food and drink but 
she would partake of neither food nor water. The next night 
the winds were fierce, and the waters dashed with great power 
against the Pictured Rocks. The earth trembled as the thund- 
ers growled above it. Notwithstanding the tumult of nature, 
the maiden fell asleep. Numerous individuals surrounded 
her, one was clad in scarlet, another in blue, another in black, 
and another in white cloth. 

They sang a song after which they departed with the ex- 
ception of one who remained to reveal what she subsequently 
saw. He was old and quite bald-headed. “No-sis!” (child) 
said he, “do you know those who came and sang to you?” 
She replied that she did not. “Why,” continued he, “they are 
all my children ; they are the birds you see in the forests, they 
will always sing for you, and ‘I am their parent,’ ” said a great 
bald eagle adjusting his wings and suddenly starting off. The 
next morning these same birds came and sang near her head 
while she was musing over her pleasant dreams. The red 
breasted robin, the scarlet birds, the blue jays, and tiny hum- 
ming birds, were about her. She thought the gods had been 
propitious to her, and her heart filled with emotions of grat- 
itude. She had a number of remarkable dreams. In one of 
these she saw two beings who came to conduct her to a moun- 
tain from whence she could see the plains below. In climb- 
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ing the mountain they ascended many steeps, and as she 
stood on the summit of one of these her attendants bade her 
look back and see what had been passed. She turned. What 
a sight! The clouds rolled beneath her; above, all was clear. 
She saw the path she had followed, and around it she beheld 
the lightning’s flash. “That which is before you, bordering 
on the big mountain, is Infancy. It is pleasant, but dangerous. 
The rocks represent the perilous times of life, but keep mov- 
ing on—look not behind you again until you have reached 
the highest peak.” Up, up, they went. The way was diversi- 
fied — sometimes safe, at other times, dangerous, When they 
had fully ascended, they beheld on one side the deep, broad 
ocean; at the other, the lofty, numerous mountains of the 
west — ocean glittering in the sunlight — nature rearing its 
battlements to the skies. One of the maiden’s companions 
touched her head, whereupon one-half of her hair was changed 
to snowy whiteness. Then she awoke much exhausted. The 
next morning when her mother came, and, as before, wished 
her to accompany her. She was determined that if on her 
next visit she should refuse she would take her from the cave 
by main force. 

In her last dream she saw a canoe sailing upon Lake Su- 
perior. It came to where she stood and she was asked to enter 
it. She did so, whereupon one of her visitors began to chant 
a song: “I walk on the waves of the sea, I travel o’er hill and 
dale.” They proceeded in the canoe till they were far from 
the sight of land, and the waters around them were unmoved. 
“When becalmed,” said they, “sing this and you will hear us 
whisper to you.” They then returned her to the shore. When 
she awoke a storm was raging and the voices of the gods were 
heard in the wind among the trees. Believing she had gained 
the good will of the spirits she had retired to meet, she per- 
mitted herself, when her mother came, to be taken to the 
wigwam. It was the tenth day of her fasting, and her strength 
was nearly gone. “By my fasting I have received the favor 
of the gods,” she said to the friends who crowded around her. 
“T have traveled the journey of life and have learned that 1 
shall not die until half of my hair has turned white.” 

This young girl lived on the southern shore of Lake Su- 
perior, where she has told many who have listened with deep 
interest to her relation of the dreams of her childhood. She 
became a great Medicine Woman. 
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Here I will relate another story that I have often heard and 
which explains why an Indian woman is called a squaw. 

When Kesh-a-mon-e-doo made the red men he made them 
happy. The men were larger, were fleeter of foot, were more 
dexterious in games and lived to a greater age than now. The 
Mon-e-doo from heaven watched the blaze of the wigwam’s 
fires, and these were as countless as the stars in the sky. 
Strange visitants from heaven descended every few days and 
inquired of the Indians whether anything was wrong. Find- 
ing them happy and contented they returned to their high 
homes. These were tutelar gods, and they consulted with the 
sages of the different villages and advised all not to climb a 
vine which grew on the earth, and whose top reached the sky, 
as it was the ladder on which the spirits descended from 
heaven to earth to bless the red men! One of these errant 
spirits became intimate with one of the young braves who 
dwelt in a cabin with his grandmother, and favored him with 
invitations to stroll with it among the various villages around. 
The favor shown by this god to this young man produced a 
jealousy among his brethren, and during the absence of his 
distinguished friend the favored one was much troubled by 
his neighbors who envied him his situation. On one occasion, 
when this persecution became intolerable, he determined to 
leave his country, and, if possible, accompany the spirit to the 
skies. The chief men had enjoined on all the duty to refrain 
from any desire, or any attempt to ascend the vine whose 
branches reached the heavens, telling them that to do so would 
bring upon them severe penalties. The spirit finding the 
young man quite sad inquired the reason. Learning the true 
cause of his sorrow he took him and reascended. The old 
woman cried for his return, “Noo-sis, be-ge-wain, be-ge-wain” 
(My grandchild, come back, come back). He would not come 
home, and the woman having adjusted all her matters in the 
lodge after the night fall repaired to the vine and began to 
ascend it. In the morning the Indians found the lodge she 
had inhabited empty and soon espied her climbing the vine. 
They shouted to her, “Shay! Ah-wos-be-ge-wain, mah-je-me- 
de-moo-ya-yiesh!” (Hello! Come back you old witch, you). 
But she continued ascending, up, up, up. A council was held 
to determine what inducement could be made to her to return. 
They could hear her sobbing for her grandson, “Ne-gah-wah- 
bah-mah Nos-sis” (I will yet see my grandchild). Consterna- 
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tion and fear filled the hearts of the nation, for one of their 
number was disobeying the great spirit. Indignation and fury 
were seen in the acts of the warriors, and the light of the 
transgressor’s burning wigwam shed its lurid rays around. 
The woman was just nearing the top of the vine which was 
entwined around one of the stars of heaven and about to 
‘enter that place when the vine broke and down she came 
with the broken vine which had before been the ladder of 
communication between heaven and earth. The nations as 
they passed by as she sat in the midst of the ruin she had 
wrought, pushed her declined head saying, ““Whah, ke-nah- 
mah-dah-bee Mage-men-di-moo-ya-wiesh” (There you sit you 
old witch). Some kicked her, others dragged her by the hair 
and thus expressed their disapprobation, saying, “All who 
shall live after thee shall call thee ‘Equa’ or ‘Squaw’” 
(woman). 

A lady of my acquaintance quaintly remarked when I re- 
lated this story to her: “Yes, the gentlemen have been doing 
that ever since.” 

Now, friends, I want to tell you although the Indian is ig- 
norant, and weak in his ideas, he fears to displease the great 
god that he worships, or take the name of God in vain. There 
is no profane language in the Ojibway tongue. Thank God 
for this. The Indian believes that there is not a flower that 
buds, however small, that is not for some wise purpose; there 
is not a blade of grass, however insignificant, that the Indian 
does not require. Learning this, and acting in accordance 
with these truths will work out our own good and will piease 
the Great Spirit. 
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Fort Osco of the Alleghans 


By Grace Ellis Taft. 


A circular fortress formerly raised its earthen buttresses 
above the Cayuga village of Osco in revolutionary days. At 
the present day these are entirely obliterated, and on the low 
mountain which it once overlooked rises the limestone obelisk 
dedicated to Chief Logan in 1852. On a broad hill shoulder 
below, now dotted with cemetery stones, was once the coun- 
cil-ground of the Cayuga tribe, and far downwards to the left, 
in the valley towards the lake, stood their village. E. G. 
Squier has preserved the outline of this fortification in his 
“Antiquities of the State of New York,” and H. R. School- 
craft has also done so in his Report on the New York In- 
dians, which appears as an Assembly Document in 1846. De- 
scriptions are also given in James Macauley’s “New York” 
(1829), and Benjamin F. Hall’s “Early History of the North- 
western States’ (1849). In an old newspaper of 1874, Judge 
Hall again alludes to it, and draws his own conclusions as to 
its having been the handiwork of the “Mound-Builders,” 
whom war, or some terrible devastation like the recent ca- 
tastrophes of flood and fire in the Ohio Valley, had swept 
into oblivion. 

The usual supposition, however, is that this fort was of 
Iroquois origin, as Samuel de Champlain has left descrip- 
tions of the stockaded fortresses along the St. Lawrence, in 
the early days before the League of Five Nations was formed. 
These had wooden walls, encircled inside and out with shal- 
low ditches, leaving them standing on the basis of a low em- 
bankment, and with an overhanging roof, or balcony-like pro- 
jection all around, from which missiles could be poured. 
These ditch-made embankments are presumed to be like the 
New York and Ohio mounds, but certainly did not produce 
the same effect, nor had they a similar construction, and these 
circular walls at Auburn, New York, are on a different plan 
from the Iroquois works in Canada, of which no remains are 
to be found. 

Fort Osco may have had an alien origin, and its later oc- 
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cupation by the Cayuga, a non-mound-building tribe, is a 
plausible theory. It seems to prove that the sedentary people 
of the Ohio mounds, before their brilliant day of civilization, 
had migrated from the south, and Fort Osco, situated at 
Auburn, New York, marked the extreme limit of their march 
to the northeast. If the Iroquois were a related nation, or 
one sprung from the same stem, their small devices in the 
line of embankments would prove kindred traits in the line of 
culture, though not developed to the same extent. The his- 
toric migrations of Iroquois tribes, including the Tutelo and 
Saponi of Virginia, and the first rush from the north of the 
Hurons and Erie, or the downward pressure of some of the 
western stocks, began that desolation which removed the 
Mound-Builders before the historic period. Great equinoc- 
tial storms, and internecine conflict, too, probably weakened 
the kingdom which extended from Wisconsin to Mississippi. 


Burial mounds contain only the bones of priestly or royal 
dead, with their proper ornaments and ceremonial objects. 
They must have been as a race, of higher development than 
the Iroquois and Algonkin families; their sign language may 
have developed into a picture-writing, such as exists on vari- 
ous painted rocks in Arizona and other western states, where 
they wandered on the breaking up of their kingdom, but 
themselves perished or fell captive to inferior nations. Con- 
sidering that a civilization takes nearly 2,000 years at the 
least, to grow and diminish, the downfall of the Mound- 
Builders occurring before 1600 A. D., would give a date for 
their rise contemporary with the rise of the Roman Empire. 
Rome was assisted by the past greatness and wisdom of the 
Etruscans, Greece, Crete, Persia, Phoenicia, Israel, Assyria, 
Babylon, Carthage and Egypt with the neighboring splendors 
of Hindustan and China. The Mound-Builders had no mod- 
els apparently nearer than the earliest settlements in Mexico 
or at Lake Titicaca with whom they had no communication. 
Their civilization was their own, and must have struck won- 
der to the hearts of weak and wandering neighbors. May 
not Hiawatha even have met the descendant of a fugitive 
from this fallen kingdom of the mounds, who told him the 
tradition of its peaceful union of tribes, and thus have 
gained the idea which culminated in the League of Five Na- 
tions, about the year 1670? 
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A figment, or tradition, is found among the New York 
state Indians to the effect that in the Ohio Valley lay the 
ancient kingdom of Alleghan. It may be that the stockade 
embankments of the Iroquois villages were related to these 
defensive earthen walls at Fort Osco, and to another near 
Cayuga Lake, where the author of this article in childhood 
herself ascended the precipitous wooded hill, at whose top 
ran a serpentine fortification, thickly crested with trees. A 
wandering tribe of Mound-Builders thus may have left these 
walls to be copied, after their originators had been driven 
back, by the Iroquois, a keenly intelligent, but less civilized 
stock. 


Among the Natchez of the state of Mississippi, accord- 
ing to the late Dr. D. G. Brinton, there was another tradition 
of the rich kingdom, lying northward beyond the Allegheny 
mountains, filled with a fire-worshipping people, who built 
mounds. Whether the Mound-Builders called themselves 
“Alleghans” is, of course, unknown, If they did, the name 
might have been transferred by usage and ignorance to the 
small mixed tribe that lived in the eighteenth century on 
Alleghany river, Pennsylvania. Or this Alleghany tribe may 
be descended from a captive group of Mound-Builders, who 
kept their ancestral name, but blended with their conquerors, 
becoming like the modern Copts of Egypt inheritors and 
dwellers near, but forgetful of, the splendors of the past. 

At any rate, long prior to 1670, there existed some par- 
tially civilized nation in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, 
that built mounds in the shape of circles, stars, elephants, 
serpents, pyramids, and so forth. Far west the slow progress 
of migration carried tribe after tribe of Indians along the 
edges of the great desert and into the forests of Canada, 
where the survivors lived and multiplied. The Mound- 
Builders, too, may have come from the south in like manner, 
as they reached northward into New York state for a tem- 
porary period; but they traveled slowly, having found a fer- 
tile land. Meanwhile those Indians that had reached Can- 
ada and increased in numbers, turned eastward and south- 
ward to avoid the coldness and the Eskimo, and soon differ- 
entiated into the various stocks known to us today. The 
Iroquois probably are more nearly related to the Mound- 
Builders than any other modern stock, except the Natchez 
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or Quapaw. For the Natchez have customs very similar to 
the supposed manners of the Mound-Builders, drawn by in- 
ference and research from their remains. The mounds of the 
Quapaw of Arkansas and Missouri are also defensive. They, 
a Siouian nation, may have gained their talent by propin- 
quity or intermarriage with a remnant of the Mound-Builders. 

The series of slow migrations from the south were 
stopped in primeval time, probably as early as 1000 A, D., 
by migration from the Asiatic shore of Mongolion nations, 
akin to the modern Chukchee, which mingled with and drove 
before them the Eskimo and coast tribes of North America, 
thus producing motion throughout the entire continent. The 
great Caucasian migrations into Europe were balanced or 
controlled by equal, but opposite and eastward, waves of life 
from the closely populated centers of China and Hindustan, 
that made Asia a human whirlpool, and the theoretic birth- 
place of races. If man’s creation, or evolution from the mon- 
key, occurred in Australia or the mythical South Pacific con- 
tinent or chain of islands, we have the link of human life 
complete, with the tropical caldron of Africa teeming in its 
black population, so thickly as to resist the immense migra- 
tory pressure at the Isthmus of Suez, This resistance at 
Suez and along the walls of Asiatic mountains sent a con- 
stant stream of life eastward into the dreary plains of what 
is now Siberia, possibly then much pleasanter and warmer, 
and the narrow Bering channel was easily passed with logs 
and archaic boats. 

Lewis H. Morgan once expressed the belief that the first 
Asiatic emigrant to America landed at the mouth of Columbia 
river. Later explorers have established a connection between 
Siberian and Alaskan races. My own theory, no doubt un- 
consciously borrowed in part from other writers, is that the 
black, stunted race, of the prehistoric South Pacific, passed in 
two directions—one branch going to Africa, the other to that 
small early South America, which some one has pictured as 
a triangular island, builded around the long Andean range, 
and extending through a portion of Brazil, until it terminated 
in another volcanic chain of mountains, that rose where are 
now the Antilles, later to become islands. The Mexican moun- 
tains at the lower extremity of North America were still sep- 
arated from their towering brothers of the south by a broad 
stretch of sapphire ocean. 
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That in that weird time of volcanic upheavals—even as 
late as 1759, according to R. A. Wilson’s “Mexico: Its 
Peasants and Its Priests,” it is said that a small mountain 
suddenly arose at Jorullo on the cost of Mexico—the small, 
dark, reddish inhabitants of South America, who then showed 
the individual and climatic variations of color and intelli- 
gence, which were soon to divide them into stocks, races and 
nations, might well have gathered vague hints of world de- 
structions which have since filled the mythologies of all later 
tribes. Even the brood of white men on the Caucasian high- 
lands felt results from this gradual terrible submersion of the 
South Pacific continent, or chain of islands, and the conse- 
quent tidal waves that swept each earthly shore, and gave 
them knowledge of the deluge or flood of Noah. Whether 
this disaster occurred during the lifetime of the more recent 
reptilian monsters that inhabited the shores of the immense 
inland sea, which geologists tell us once filled that vast plain 
now constituting portions of Utah, Nevada, New Mexico and 
Arizona, is perhaps imagining too much. But the rising of the 
northern continent of America, and its final connection with 
the southern, produced a livable home, into which the de- 
scendants of that little band of reddish-black progenitors 
gradually found their way. This might have been at a date 
contemporaneous with the earliest-known Egyptian kingdoms, 
or about 5000 B. C. 


About the time of Abraham, the first Asiatic races came 
across the northern coast, and left the ancestors of the Es- 
kimo to stop the northward progress of the American Indian 
stocks, as we have heretofore seen, at a period even with the 
days of Jerusalem’s downfall. Some of these American races 
settling in the Ohio Valley became the Mound-Builders, and 
evolved a civilization whose records were preserved in an 
ephemeral way. Their picture-writings on wood might have 
easily been burned, or have decayed. Their habitations of 
wood, however remarkable in construction, were utterly 
destroyed in great conflagrations caused by their own in- 
ternal dissensions and the later assault of the returning In- 
dian stocks, that had followed along the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains to the borders of the Eskimo country. The Es- 
kimo once extended much farther south, and a race kindred 
to them or the Beothuk of Labrador, or a mixed one com- 
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bining the Red and Yellow strains may have built the Ohio 
mounds. However, migrations of the Arawak stocks in the 
historic period, through the Antilles to the Florida coast, 
and intercommunication by native boats between Hayti and 
Yucatan, show that the Mound-Builders are more probably 
of pure American derivation, their ancestors originally coming 
from South America. 


The American races have an original civilization, as evi- 
denced by ancient monuments in Peru, built before Incan 
times at Tiahuanaco, older than the age of Charlamagne, at 
least. There was no need to borrow from Asia, The many 
superimposed civilizations found in Ecuador by Dr. Uhle and 
Prof. Saville are proof, like those of Troy, discovered in Asia 
Minor, by Dr. Schliemann, of the immense period of time 
during which one nation after another has swept across the 
spot, built its cities, lived its life, and been destroyed. In 
North America the towns were mostly built of wood ; nomadic 
life and continual warfare left few records, often none. An- 
other ancient: race left, in the western plains, debris and 
hearthstones that are possibly more ancient than the Ohio 
mounds. Perhaps buried below these, already discovered by 
Prof. Harlan I. Smith, there may still be others. Destructive 
climate, perishable materials and the annihilating hands of 
mankind leave nothing but imperfect tradition and physiolo- 
gical conjectures to reconstruct the wonderful history of the 
past on American soil. 

Whether of American, Asiatic or mixed extraction, the 
Mound-Builders once did exist. To them their kingdom of 
Alleghan was strong enough to exist eternally; but in course 
of time it passed away like thistledown before the wind. 
Then such as remained. of the population gathered together 
in exodus down the Mississippi river, and between the lines 
of encircling foes, took refuge in the southern forests and 
may even have reached the Gulf, when a westward path be- 
came necessary. But they probably did not go so far, taking 
instead the first turning at the valley of the Arkansas, or the 
Red rivers, which led them through the Arkansas country 
into the wilderness beyond. Certain Arizona pictographs 
may be the work of their hands. Passing down the valley of 
the Colorado river, below its mighty canons, came the pil- 
grim band of Alleghans, on their way learning possibly a 
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newer style of architecture from the builders of the Casa 
Grande, whom they destroyed or drove to the cliffs and 
mesas, their descendants becoming some of the earlier pueblo 
tribes. 


The Alleghans were a superior race, adaptable, studying 
and improving on the arts of others. In a later day, after the 
conquest of Mexico by the Spaniards, one of the fleeing fol- 
lowers of Guatemotzin is said to have found his way from 
Mexico, through the Gulf Coast country, to Virginia, where 
he became the father of the noted chief, Opechancanough and 
grandfather of Pocahontas. Another instance of long migra- 
tion is that of the Caughnawaga, a Mohawk sub-tribe, who 
went from Vermont to Canada, and thence overland to Ore- 
gon, where they settled in recent times on the Columbia river. 
Traffic by barter existed throughout the continent, and an or- 
nament made from a shell found only on the California coast, 
was discovered among other archaeological relics at the foot 
of the Mississippi river. These are authentic examples, and 
the march of the exiled Mound-Builders or Alleghans is not 
an unlikely fact, although it is in the fashion to speak of it as 
improbable. To the present writer it seems otherwise. That 
a small band of these clever people, the flower of North Am- 
erican life, settled on the “Nile” of the temperate zone, should 
evolve superior traits and carry them to new iands, is very 
probable. The people of the Casa Grande, in Arizona, are 
probably of an older civilization, dating back in all likelihood 
to days when the lower Colorado was a fertile country, wa- 
tered by tides and floods such as make the Egyptian river so 
rich, and being made into a desert by the geological changes 
mentioned heretofore. 

The legend of the Toltecs entering Mexico, to find there 
a people of lower civilization called Chichimecs, is also prob- 
able. From South America at various periods come migra- 
tion tales which account for the Chichimecs. At the central 
point of Lake Titicaca are the massive remains of Tiahuanaco, 
relics of that empire of the Aymara which was overthrown by 
the Incas. The Argentines migrated southward. Around the 
original black Toba race, at the foot of the Andes, seethed 
later races, pushing the Tobas ever further to the coast coun- 
try of Brazil. Shell-heaps of Brazil and Guiana and Vene- 
zuela, and the later myths of Dobayba and El Dorado, speak 
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here also of ancient kingdoms overthrown, but leaving no 
trace of monuments. The Incas also came from the north, 
as the Aymara may have done before, climbing up from the 
dense pressure of population in the forests, and developing 
like all mountain people, a peculiar grandeur of civilization. 
The Incas returned northward again, to destroy the last of a 
series of kingdoms which had ruled Ecuador, thus causing 
northward motion among the coast tribes. In Brazil the 
multiplying Carib stock drove the Arawaks into the sea, and 
the latter took refuge on the Antilles and Florida, extinguish- 
ing whatever previous migrants of Muskoki or Natchez stocks 
from the northern coast that had taken refuge there, from the 
onslaught of Iroquois or Algonkins at the north. In Columbia 
the Chibcha empire prevailed in 1500, but for centuries small 
migrations had occurred, some of which are preserved in the 
tales of Central America. That some of the architectural 
tribes of South America found their way long before into Mex- 
ico, is evidenced by the history of Yucatan, and possibly they 
may even have built the Casa Grande, referred to above. The 
Huasteca, a branch of this Maya race lives still at Rio Panuco, 
Mexico, entirely separated from the remainder living today in 
Yucatan. 


With the coming of the Alleghans or Toltecs into Mexico, 
the northward migration ceased. Pictorial and glyphic arts 
came with them. For it seems that no native South American 
tribe had ever practiced picture-writing of any description so 
far as known, although there are a few rudely-carved petro- 
glyphs. It was purely North American in origin. How far 
the Toltecs came is historically known and their settlement 
in the valley of Mexico. Their conquest of neighboring 
tribes and contact with the Maya kingdom added other arts 
and sciences. Undoubtedly Mexican chronology and systems 
of calculation were borrowed from the Mayas of the south. 
The Toltec invasion was felt even in the desert peninsula of 
Yucatan, and wars and migrations ensued. Some of the scat- 
tered Mexican tribes journeyed along the coast at Tehuante- 
pec and settled in Guatamala and Honduras, founding the his- 
toric kingdoms of the Quiche, Cakchiquel and Chapanec na- 
tions. 

The Mexican empire of 1500 was, therefore, an outgrowth 
of the original rootstock of Ohio, the culture center of the 
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northern zone. The men who erected the palaces of Monte- 
zuma were possibly descended from the Mound-Builders, 
Those who reared the crumbling earthen walls of little Fort 
Osco, once crowning a small mountain in New York state, and 
overlooking the tiny mirror of Owasco Lake. 


— 
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Recent Progress at the Alexandria Museum 


By Joseph Offord, A. M., F. R. S. L., Ete. 


The report upon archaeological discoveries at or near to 
Alexandria, and the acquisitions which have enriched that 
city’s museum during the years 1910 and 1911, has been pub- 
lished as part of the report of the municipality, and is the work 
of the Museum’s Director, Dr. E. Breccia. It is consequently 
an interesting as well as learned statement not merely enu- 
merating the antiquities secured, but by comparing them with 
similar relics in other collections, assigns to their proper posi- 
tions in the history of art, and carefully explains their sub- 
jects, intentions, and workmanship. 

The small resources available for excavations have re- 
stricted activity in this direction, so the officials have devoted 
much of the sum at their disposal to inspecting and copying 
the tombs which are from time to time opened up in what was 
once a vast Necropolis between Gabbari and Mex, but which 
is being demolished in the excavations for the new harbor 
quays. 

Two of the tombs were, however, of such importance that 
the Ministry of Finance granted a special credit for their pres- 
ervation, achieved by cutting them from out of the solid rock 
and re-erecting them in the Museum. 

One of these sepulchers is of great interest not merely 
for its mural decoration, although this is almost obliterated, 
though sufficient remains for the designs to be restored; but 
because it preserved a peculiar type of sarcophagus carved in 
the form of a bed, with its coverlet, surmounted by four pil- 
lows, two at each end. This style of receptacle has frequently 
been found in ancient Macedonian sepulchers, and is thought 
to have been in that erected for the grave of Alexander the 
Great. 

A tomb containing the same sort of sarcophagus had pre- 
viously been found at Sidi Gaber, and a third at Chatby, 
whilst another has recently been uncovered near Gabbari. 

The second tomb which has been preserved contained 
three similar sarcophagi. It is, however, of Roman age. 
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It should be remembered that in each case the whole 
tomb is not a built-up one, but all excavated in the rock, and 
so had to be carefully cut out that it might be reconstituted. 

Coming now to consider the antiquities added to the 
Museum’s already valuable collections, Dr. Breccia gives ad- 
mirable photographs of the more important specimens. 
Among these is a statute of an Isiac priestess, unfortunately 
wanting the head; which bears traces of polychrome color- 
ing. 

It, as well as another Similar statue, came from Abu-el- 
Nawater, and proves the probable existence there of a Roman 
temple to Isis-Ceres. Of a much more noticeable character is 
a limestone statuette of Serapis, because it is certain that it 
presents to us a replica of the celebrated statue of that deity 
by Bryaxis, which was the glory of Alexandria. 

It is particularly a gain to the Museum, because it sup- 
plies some of the details wanting in two larger copies of the 
same work already at Alexandria. The god is depicted seated 
uponathrone. A curious relic is a canopic vase in the form of 
a bust of Osiris, ornamented with various sacred symbols, 
and amulets such as winged serpents and scarabs. Also two 
little shrines moulded on the breast. This vase Dr. Breccia 
compares with the torso of an Osiris statue, also in the Mu- 
seum, bearing similar designs, and two Apis bulls in relief. 

A relic of considerable historical significance is an in- 
scribed statue base dedicated to a certain Pyrrhus, son of 
Apollonius, who was Archiereus of the priests of some great 
temple dedicated to Cleopatra. 

The inscription is dated in the 34th year of Augustus, 
thus tending to show that that emperor had not entirely sup- 
pressed the worship of the Ptolemaic kings, as has been sup- 
posed. 

The finest of the new acquisitions is a small bust, bearing 
a narrow diadem, which, with the exception of the nose, ad- 
mirably preserves the features of one of the Ptolemies. 

Dr. Breccia, by comparing it with the coin portraits of 
members of that dynasty, proves that it depicts the features 
of Ptolemy III.:Euergetes. 

Two photographs of it are given and three of the king’ s 
coins, for comparison. 

It is a perfect piece of portraiture, and heliogravures of 
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it should find a place in all illustrated histories of the Greek 
dominion over Egypt. 

An interesting vase or funeral urn, of yellow color with 
black figures, gives two side-view portraits of the defunct, of 
Greek or Italian features. 

Among donations to the Museum are several from the 
late Edwin Simond Bey, one of these a mutilated marble statu- 
ette of Pan, which was found near the Rue Rosette, is of ex- 
cellent workmanship. The preserved throat and breast are 
human, but the hairy legs those of a goat. 

Another gift is the capital of a column from some Chris- 
tian edifice. It is of much architectural interest and will lead 
to some discussion among specialists. 

In the circular part resting upon the column the orna- 
mentation consists of acanthus leaves, but the upper cap is 
made up of the projecting head and shoulders of four sheep, 
forming the angles, whilst between these are carved pigeons, 
or doves. 

The workmanship is poor, but the subjects utilized of 
the birds and sheep are those frequently used separately in 
Christian sculpture. But more interesting is the fact that two 
column capitals found in Italy at Mantua, in the St. Andrews 
Church, and that of St. Vitale at Ravenna, are identical with 
this one. 

They both originally belonged to a basilica erected at 
Ravenna in the fourth century. 

The question for present solution is: did that capital at 
Alexandria come from Italy, or did the Italian ones come from 
Egypt, or are both copies of some prototype now lost? 

This imperfect summary of Dr. Breccia’s able report will 
present some idea of the manner in which the Alexandrian 
Museum is annually augmenting its series of antiquities. 

The collection should, if it were more widely known, 
prove a great attraction, inducive to Europeans and Ameri- 
cans to visit Egypt’s maritime capital. 
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At the Beginning of the Archaic Period 


By N. Kolkin. 


(A cee Y “ARCHAIC TIMES,” here, the writer 
means the quasi-historic period beginning 
with the mixing of human races. It has 

B been called the primitive times before that. 
We could not call these times a period, for 
it is uncertain when they could be said to 
begin. After the mixing of various races, a 
quasi-historic period begins that ends with the beginning of 
the historic times. The writer calls this the archaic period. 
The movements of tribes or nations during this period can 
be traced in outline, and the historic records that we have 
from these times consist of geographical names and figures of 
speech in various languages. The writer has mainly used 
geographical names as evidence in these articles, because it is 
necessary to get investigators to form the habit of reading 
maps; but the other records corroborate those of geography, 
and throw additional light on the character and condition of 
various tribes or nations. In the use of geographical names 
care must be used not to rely on isolated names, except there 
is other evidence, but to study groups and streaks of similar 
names. We must remember that a word must have some 
form, as well one as another. We must be sure that a name 
or word is not accidental, where we use it as evidence. 

We shall not exhaust the subject in this article. We 
shall mainly speak of the common people in southeastern 
Europe and southwestern Asia during the first part of the 
archaic period. This district will take in southern Armenia, 
but hardly southern Syria, 

What the mixed races or tribes are in northern Syria, 
Mesopotamia, western Armenia, and eastern Asia Minor is 
seen on ancient maps. Their names correspond exactly to 
compounds of one-consonant race names, where the groups or 
streaks of them come in contact. We shall not say much 
about these tribes here, because they do not belong to the 
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common people. They were dark races and invaders of the 
country mostly. As far as the Malayic kind is concerned, 
they also kept slaves and ruled over communities and lived 
on them. We find in Semitic that a king is called “melek,” 
or “malek,” after the Malaks, and “khan,” “kaning,” “koning.” 
“King” is named after Kans or Kanakas, a special name for 
the Malaks. The Hindus, who first came in close contact with 
the Malaks, followed the custom of keeping slaves. The com- 
mon people did not enslave strange tribes, as far as we can 
see now. 


To find what the common people were, we will remem- 
ber that the Aegean people, the Aks, extended from southern 
Italy over Greece and the Aegean sea along the southern coast 
of Asia Minor to Syria, also along the Bosphorus to the south 
shore of the Black Sea, with settlements at the mouth of the 
Danube. The white race, the Ats, extended from the northern 
end of the Adriatic to the shores of the Aegean Sea, then east 
through the southern half of Asia Minor north of the Taurus 
mountains, following the Euphrates into Mesopotamia, and 
had also settlements northward toward Caldia in western 
Armenia. North of the white population was the Avian, 
which extended from central Armenia westward to the Bos- 
phorus and the Marmora Sea, with a colonizing tendency west- 
ward through Thrace and to the valley of the Po (Padus), 
where the Padavi lived. The most successful colonization of 
these pioneers of civilization, however, was at Ava in Chaldea 
and on the Delta of the Nile. We will point out that some- 
thing took place that nearly eliminated the Avian element in 
the make-up of the common stock in this district. On the 
whole, the common people were white, but variously mixed. 


We must not forget the An element, the full-faced Mon- 
gol type, that seemed to be driven from the tributaries of the 
Danube, we suppose, by the red- haired race of Europe. The 
An race began an eastward move that involved also their 
colonies in Thrace. This started a mixing of races in the west, 
where intermixture had been very slow. The intermixture of 
Ans was mainly with white people. This is why Atans 
(Athenaes, Tans, Dans, Dons) were more common than other 
mixed tribes. This same mixture of Ans and Ats continued 
eastward through Asia Minor, as numerous names show (Ty- 
ana, Dana, Adana). In eastern Asia Minor and southern 
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Armenia, as in Anzitene (Anditene) the mixed element was 
also called And and Not (Anat). The Ands or Tans were the 
common people in more places than were other mixed tribes. 


The white people and the Aegeans must have lived along- 
side each other for centuries, but they did not mix or inter- 
mingle to any extent. It would probably have been against 
their religious belief; but they must have been on peaceful 
terms, and one race did not meddle and make in the affairs 
of the other. This peculiarity remained in the: Aegean until 
historic times, the Greeks inheriting it. One city would not 
meddle with another, and the people would not mix with an- 
other people. This Aegean exclusiveness was thrown to the 
winds, however, when the Aks were forced inland from the 
southern coast of Asia Minor into Cataonia and Cappadocia. 
In the Avian district they also mixed with Avs. Here were 
two mixed tribes, the Akats or Khats and the Khabs or Kavs. 
The former were the common stock in a considerable district 
here, and the other, also called Pak and Bagae, were progres- 
sive and tried to accomplish something (see Bagadania) as 
rulers (begum, ruler in Hindustant}). 

In vain do we look for the Avians as the common people 
in Cappadocia or eastward after the migration of Ans east- 
ward, excepting the Tavians (Devas). They, no doubt, had 
to move, as their herds were destroyed by savages who broad- 
footed went through their territory. A peculiar development 
took place about this time. There was a scattered population 
of a savage race called Us. It spread around in various places, 
no doubt, for the sake of hunting. This element bothered the 
Avians more and more. Generosity had attracted them. 
(Chinese, po, hospitable.) If the Chinese language is based 
cn the Avian, as it seems to be, it is almost pathetic to see 
how “many” or “too many” is a synonym of the Us name 
(shu). The Us mixed with Avians, but also with the moving 
Ans, and formed the San or Sin tribe. This tribe became 
Avianized and its name is found from Cabalia northward 
There is reason to believe that it emigrated from western Asia 
Minor to eastern Armenia, Singara (Mesopotamia), and 
Shinar. It was, no doubt, driven from the latter position by 
Kushites. That the Sin tribe did not belong to the common 
scrub stock seems plain, for it was empire-building and pro- 
ducers of opium dope, guided by the Avian element in its 
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make-up. The production of opium or the growing of the 
poppy was practiced by the Sin or Shin tribe, 7000 B. C., at 
Synnada in Asia Minor, and the industry has continued to 
this day without serious interruption, at Afium Kara Hissar 
(Opium Black Castle). Industries cannot change in Asia 
Minor. In Paphlagonia they mainly raise sheep yet, as the 
Avians did. 

The Us element, where it had come in, also mixed with 
Ats, forming the Est or, of the more humble type, the Dus 
tribe. This was scrub stock, except that Ests (Tse) was not 
considered so among the Sins. It was the nucleus of the Sin 
tribe (Chinese tse, ancestor), and the Greeks called the 
Chinese Sinestae. Among the rulers or slave holders in Asia 
Minor, however, the Ests or Dus were scrubs or only com- 
mon stock. 

The Hindus that came into Asia Minor mixed with Avs 
and Aks (Bar and Ark). They mainly spread from Barzalo 
on the Euphrates northwestward through Perre and Arcae 
into Cappadocia. They. used Dus or Ests as slaves. They 
recognized a kinship to the Kats, Kuths, or Guths, and did 
not put them into the harness at first; but we suspect that 
that people became serfs at last, as “cudra” (corruption of 
Kudra) was the name of the working class among the later 
Hindus. These Hindus must have been in Cappadocia before 
the Sins moved east. 

The Tans and the Ests, who were scattered in many 
places, were drawn on for slaves by many different nations, 
mainly post-Aryan ones, and “Tan” and “Est” came to mean 
public and private servants (thanes, diener, tener, tjener), 
while the Greeks formed a word of the two names, “ast- 
andae.” (See topic: Angareuo, Cyclopedia of Biblical, ‘Theo- 
logical and Ecclesiastical Literature, 1896, New York.) 

The Tans seem to have been more free in the west; but 
this we do not know much about. We see that the name is 
frequently joined to another name, as Macedonia, Caledonia, 
Parthenos, Borysthenos and Bagadania, as we see Sinestae, 
Samosata (Sat-Est), and Holseta (Holst, Holesten, Holsten). 
A subject in Germanic is “unter-than,” “under-dan” and “un- 
dersaat.” 

The name Khat, Kuth or Guth did not become a synonym 
for “subject.” When their Hindu masters moved east thé 
Khattic people liked to rule themselves. They had probably 
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driven their masters out, though they spoke, then, nearly the 
same language as they. They were also Tans among them 
Cappadocia means Katpa-Tuka, Kat-ab and Dak. Dacia was 
evidently settled from here much later. The Dacians were 
Getae and Danes, or Jutes (Gjutes) and Danes. In the middle 
ages the Danes called themselves Dacians in the Latig. (See 
Illustreret dansk literatur historie, P. Hansen, Copenhagen.) 

The population of the Balkan peninsula consisted first 
mainly of Tans; but Aegeans, the red-haired element, and 
scattered Avians mixed in with them, so it became a people 
of irregular features. When Germanic people came into 
Thrace and Servia the element that descended from Tans be- 
came mainly Germanic. They are probably the first non-Lap- 
pish immigrants to Scandinavia, and may be seen in the coast 
districts of Norway as Sondmor and Nordmor, and among 
Swedish Finlanders. The Ands (Vends) in the east became 
Slavic. 

When the Fins have not been mentioned, it is because 
they are few, and no reference is made to them, except in 
Spanish (peones). The Ests were, in fact, Fins. That part 
of them acquired the name Sam (Suomi) explains itself, if 
they originated as Sam-Ests or Samosatae. In Thrace was a 
small tribe -alled Peiones (Pe-Ans). Some of these may have 
joined Sam-Est colonies. The Fins were at first in close con- 
tact with Malayic people. See their highly vocalized language 
and their name of god, “jumala” (iv-mala, Lappish ibmel). 

The stock from which slaves were taken in northern Syria 
consisted of Lukhs and Khuls, Lycians and Celts or Galli. 
The Semites enslaved Abats or Bets along the Euphrates. In 
Gothic, a servant is called “skalk” (Us-Kilik). The initial “S” 
in names has later on to be interpreted “on the border,” “in 
the backwoods,” or “in remote districts,’ as S-pan, S-kuth, 
S-kredka, etc. 

The Persian nucleus developed in the Par district of Cap- 
padocia among Kuths or Khatti (Khuda, god) ; but they also 
leaned toward the Khabs or Bagae (khub, good ; baga, ancient 
P. for god). The Khatti, however, were not Persians. They 
had acquired an Aryan language that deviated from the orig- 
inal more and more with the distance from the Par element. 
Some of these Khatti, the Kuths or Guths were Gothic or Ger- 
manic. Among the Bagae, Persian, Phrygian and Slavic na- 
tionalities developed. 
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Antediluvian Airships--The Fall of Icarus 
Not a Myth 


By Chas. Hallock, Ph. D. 


OW that aeronautics have become the engross- 

ing study of the technical world, and actual 

N results in dirigible airships have been accom- 

plished to a startling degree, it may be in- 

teresting to know, in recognition of the often 

demonstrated fact that there is nothing new 

under the sun, that airships were not only 

in popular commercial use before the deluge, but that they 

were unquestionably made use of to facilitate the escape of 

many people (who were amply forewarned, according to the 

Scriptures) to portions of the globe outside of the threatened 
area, especially to the western hemisphere. 

At any rate, this hypothesis is made the substratum and 
working basis of a volume entitled “The Nodin,” which was 
privately printed in 1899, in an obscure village in southwest- 
ern Missouri, by Rev. E. S. Curry, for fifty years an Indian 
missionary and interpreter, wherein evidence in proof is plaus- 
ibly presented. This book of 350 pages is set forth in the form 
of a prehistoric romance, and it deals not only with the daily 
life of the world before the flood, but it gives a categorical 
transcript of the geography of the globe in those days, with a 
continental contour map; all of which is not only most novel 
and interesting reading, but seems at once to afford, as it were, 
a sort of key to the secrets of the past, which archaeologists 
and cosmologists are at present endeavoring to unlock. The 
venerable author died six years ago, but some copies of the 
book can be had of his widow by addressing Mrs. E. S. Curry, 
at Myers Falls, Wash. 

The date of this unique narrative of the flight of the air- 
ship is given as August 9, in the reign of Noah 930 (years) 
and from the creation of Adam 8205 years, and the opening 
scene is laid on a beach of the now partially submerged con- 
tinent in the Pacific ocean named Tula, or the Turtle,* where 
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a party of refugees is assembled to embark for the western 
hemisphere in an airship, whose object is to discover a desir- 
able location on the continent of America, lying to the east- 
ward, where they might be safe from the impending cata- 
clysm, which had been foretold to Noah. The route traversed 
in the course of the narrative was due northeast, by the way 
of the Sandwich Islands, following the trade winds, to Kla- 
math, Or., and what makes for probability in a startling man- 
ner is that all the contributory incidents in the story are not 
only supported by tradition, and confirmed by rock inscrip- 
tions which are distributed over both hemispheres, of which 
facsimiles and translations are given, but by archaeological 
traces and evidences of prehistoric occupation of the Klamath 
district. 

It is easy to assume from the context that airships were 
in common use for quick transit and commercial intercourse 
in antediluvian times between widely separated portions of the 
globe, though not especially under dirigible control ; depend- 
ing upon trade winds and monsoons for extended and continu- 
ous voyages. Inasmuch as a balloon voyage of 1,200 miles is 
of recent record, there would be nothing improbable about a 
trip three times as long in earlier times. Who, indeed, were 
Icarus and Daedalus but aeronauts, whose achievements and 
mishaps are recounted and transmitted in legend and tradi- 
tion? The narrations are not mere myths. 


A modern machine flying over an isolated and unsophisti- 
cated community nowadays is quite sufficient to create con- 
sternation, and it is small wonder that when the inexplicable 
device of the fabled Icarus fell flat from the sky in the old days 
—with its navigator, like the aeronauts of today—that the 
legend should obtain throughout succeeding generations, and 
result at last in the myth of a demigod whose waxen wings 
melted in the sun. 

Archaeologists now excavating in different parts of the 
globe are constantly discovering that the arts, inventions and 
appliances of 8,000 years ago are now in vogue in the present 
age, and that history is again repeating itself, as it has done 
from time immemorial. 

This phenomenal volume was supplemented in 1903 by a 
series of five volumes, aggregating 1,700 printed pages, by the 
same author, entitled “Prehistoric Races of America and Other 
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Lands as Disclosed by Indian Traditions; comprehending 
also (as set forth in sub-title) the origin of matter and the 
formation of the world, the periodic changes of the earth, the 
interglacial period and subsequent seasonal phases, and an 
astronomical solution of chronological problems,” etc. 

Only one of the five volumes has appeared in print for 
lack of funds. The rest have since been waiting to be financed 
by any person who can be convinced of their historical and 
scientific value. If it does not seem to furnish the needed data 
to supply what is lacking in the world’s history, it at least 
suggests lines of direction to investigation, which, if system- 
atically followed, must lead up to a satisfactory solution of 
the cosmic problem. 

*In ancient mythology the earth was represented as supported 


by an elephant standing on a turtle, which in turn rested on the Cos- 
mic Egg. 











The Patriarchs 


By Henry Proctor, F. R. S. L., M. R. A. S. 


§& O POINT in my book on “Evolution and Re- 
generation has been attacked so strongly as 
that of the Fall of Man, and it seems fash- 
ionable among theologians today to disclaim 
the historical accuracy of the story of the 
Garden of Eden. 


This I think, however, is a traitorous 
yielding to the enemy of a-bylwark which ought to be de- 
fended; for while there is undoubted allegory in Genesis in 
regard to the trees of life and knowledge, yet it is perfectly 
clear that Adam is just as literally a person as Noah, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, Esau, Judah, or any of the patriarchs. For- 
tunately no one can deny the existence of the Jews, who are 
so named from their ancestor, Judah. It is folly to deny his ex- 
istence. Why, therefore, should anyone deny that of his 
father, Jacob? In the certainty that we have of the existence 
of the Edomites, we have also that of Esau or Edom, their 
progenitor. The existence of the nation of Israel proves that 
of their progenitors as far back as Jacob and his sons; why, 
then, doubt the historical existence of Isaac or his father, 
Abraham? 

It may be asserted that we have no contemporary histori- 
cal evidence—no mention of Abraham on the Assyrian or 
Chaldean monuments—but we certainly have a record of the 
four kings who were his contemporaries, as shown in Genesis, 
chapter xiv. For Amraphel, king of Sherar, is the Ammurabi, 
king of Shumir of the monuments; Anoch, king of Ellasar, is 
Eri-aku of Larsu; Kedar-lagomer of Elam is Kudur-lagamar, 
and Tidal is Tudghul, king of the Umman-Manda, or nomad 
goyyim. There is as little reason, therefore, to doubt the ex- 
istence of Abraham as that of these, his contemporaries, who 
are named in several inscriptions now in the British Museum. 


Every detail, too, of the story of Abraham fits in with that 
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of the Noahic deluge. The evident paucity of numbers is 
shown in the fact of Abraham’s defeat of these kings with 
only 318 trained servants. It is clear that both Abraham and 
Isaac were regarded as powerful sheiks, whose alliance was 
to be courted. The community of language, not needing in- 
terpretation, point to the recent dispersal after the flood. So 
that it is safe to assert that we have as much evidence of the 
existence of Abraham as we have of the Saxon kings. 

But when we pass back beyond the flood we are con- 
fronted with another objection, which is supposed to weigh 
heavily against the probability of historical accuracy, namely, 
the extreme longevity of the antedeluvian patriarchs, but the 
tendency of modern scientific investigation is to minimize this 
objection. For example, Dr. Foissac, in “Le Longevite Hu- 
maine” (pp. 346-7), says: There is nothing in the organs, in 
the functions, or the properties of the body to indicate their 
duration. * * * It is neither contrary to reason nor to 
the laws of the human organism, apart from maladies which 
disturb its harmony, or external violence which injures its 
mechanism, that it should live several centuries. The long 
life of the patriarchs was a fact more rational, more in accord 
with the laws of physiology than the brief existence of men 
who people the earth today.” 

The consensus of opinion among men who make these 
matters a life study, and are therefore most qualified to judge, 
is that “natural death in man is a possibility rather than an 
actual occurrence ;’* and that death is not a primary neces- 
sity, but that it has been secondarily acquired by adaptation.” 
The very existence of natural death is disputed by Weissman, 
Metchnikoff and other leaders of scientific thought. “If nat- 
ural death does exist,” they affirm that “it must have appeared 
on the face of the earth long after the appearance of life.” 

We have, then, the highest scientific authority for the 
assertion that the great age of the patriarchs is more in accord 
with biological science than a limit of seventy years. Science 
here very strongly favors the idea inculcated in Genesis, that 
Adam was intended to live for ever, and that apart from dis- 
ease there is no reason why he should not have continued to 
live. Therefore the statement that Adam lived 930 years, and 
all the antediluvian patriarchs a corresponding period, need 
occasion no doubt in any mind. 

*“The Nature of Man,” Elie Metchnikoff. 











A United States Explorer at Thebes--Mr. 
Theodore Davis’ Discovery of the Tombs 
of Harmhabi and Touatankhamanou 


By Joseph Offord. 


ERTAINLY the most magnificent Egyptologi- 
cal book published in recent years is the new 
work completing for the present the history 
of Mr. Theodore M. Davis’ munificent ex- 
cavations in the valley of the Royal Tombs 
at Thebes. 

In it, both in the reproduction of pho- 
tographs and in the color process illustrations, Messrs. Con- 
stable have surpassed all previous efforts, whilst the printing 
of the many lengthy hieroglyphic texts leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

It is fitting that this volume should be the best of the 
long series of similar ones issued by Mr. Davis, for we learn 
with regret from the preface that it probably completes the 
descriptions of newly explored Pharaonic sepulchres, for he 
believes these relics concealed in the valley at Biban-el-Meluk 
to be now all disinterred. 

But the record of his discoveries will be his glory for all 
after ages, for this American citizen, since he commenced 
work some nine years ago, has uncovered, examined and res- 
cued the precious contents of seven inscribed and named 
tombs, and nine others the ancient owners of which are un- 
known. 

No European private explorer has achieved any results 
approaching this, and the United States have every reason to 
be proud of their son. 

Whilst to Egyptologists and historians Sir Gaston Mas- 
pero’s study of the career of the two Pharaohs will be of much 
interest, space will only permit us to give a summary of the 
“grave palace” of Harmhabi, and some account of its pictured 
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walls and contents. The first fact to be stated is that Harm- 
habi’s tomb was never completed, only three of the rooms 
having received their customary ornamentation of painting 
and sculpture. 

Two of these, however, are fortunately the chief chambers 
of the sepulchre, one being the so-called golden hall, common 
to many other royal burial places as the shrine of the sarco- 
phagus. 

But this golden hall decoration was unfinished; it was 
being emblazoned at the day of the king’s death; some of the 
pictures are but partly painted, and the eyes of most of the 
figures are left blank, showing, probably, that a special artist 
was to be employed for this portion of the figures’ features. 

Further, part of two of the walls of one of the other in- 
scribed rooms has been destroyed by robbers who broke into 
the tomb ages ago, and rifled it of its most precious contents. 

They could not, however, remove the splendid red granite 
sarcophagus, although they broke it into several pieces to se- 
cure the jewelry it must have held. 

It is a large, oblong stone box, surmounted by an Egyp- 
tian cornice, covered with beautifully graven hieroglyphics 
and having four female deities carved in relief at the corners, 
with outstretched arms and long outspread wings which reach 
from each corner right across the whole lower faces of the side 
panels, one wing in each case of the two shorter panels pass- 
ing for part of its length beneath the other, whilst upon the 
two longer sides the wings do not meet, but are separated by 
sufficient space to afford room for an erect figure of a deity. 

Messrs. Constable provide no less than nine reproduc- 
tions of this masterpiece of Egyptian art, one of them tinted 
to imitate the red granite original. 

To enable some idea to be formed of the beauty of the 
colored wall paintings; five of these are printed in the precise 
colors of the originals. 

These depict Harmhabi offering wine to the goddess 
Hathor, as a female, and the meeting of the king with the god 
Harsiesi. 

The third delineates Osiris, and the others Harmhabi wor- 
shiping Anubis and Isis. 

This tomb will always be celebrated for the fine speci- 
mens of animals carved in wood which it contained; one of 
these plates represents a panther, several others are jackals, 
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and of especially clever workmanship is the head of a lion. 

The most curious relic, and one that will give rise to much 
literature, is the so-called “verdant Osiris” figure, which is the 
first of its kind found. 

For some years it has been known that to symbolize the 
resurrection, figures of Osiris were covered with a thin layer 
of moistened earth or a cloth stretched over the figure and 
sprinkled with earth, and upon this was sown a quick-spring- 
ing plant, the whole watered, and then left when the tomb 
was sealed up. 

Remains of plants grown in such a manner have been 
found, withered, but still preserving the shape of the large 
Osiris figure beneath. In Harmhabi’s grave Mr. Davis dis- 
covered a small figure of Osiris in the form of a shallow box 
with a lid; on removing the cover it is seen to be separated 
into several small compartments and the whole of the bottom 
perforated in scores of places, 

It was evidently intended to be filled with earth and sown 
with seed, and the perforations probably were made to let the 
water with which it was sprinkled, if in excess, run away, and 
not rot the wood of which the box-like figure is made. 
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Conducted by Frederick Starr. 


The Passing of the Manchus. Percy Howard Kent. New 
York: 1912. Longmans, Green and Co. 8°, pp. xi, 404. 
Price $4.20 net. 

At this moment, when the greatest mass of humanity un- 
der one government upon our globe has entered upon a new 
experiment, authentic information regarding the movement 
is eagerly sought. Of books on China just now, there are 
plenty; of good ones, there are few. Kent’s Passing of the 
Manchus is a remarkable book of extraordinary value. It’s 
author lives in China, has seen the events he narrates, has 
been legal adviser to the Taotai of Chihli Province, and is 
author of Railway Enterprise in China and other studies of 
Chinese matters. His book is a carefully detailed record of 
the movement of events. In the first chapters, he sketches 
the development of aspirations toward progress among the 
Chinese people, the Manchu promise of reform, the reform 
measures they actually took. Only just as much space is 
given to this preliminary matter as is necessary for under- 
standing conditions at the end of 1910; the bulk of the book 
is devoted to the events of 1911 and 1912—the state of pub- 
lic opinion in 1911, the course of the revolution, the recall 
of Yuan Shih Kai to power and the part played by him, the 
yielding of the princes, the establishment of the Great Re- 
public. There is no effort at literary effect; there is no space 
for side issues and non-essentials; Mr. Kent knows full 
well that his material available is far more than enough to 
fill his volume, and he goes straight to his mark. He an- 
alyzes causes and motives; he carefully studies conditions ; 
he makes abundant use of original documents. Three dis- 
tinct causes led to the revolution. “It was a revolt against 
an intolerably bad government, it was the expression of in- 
tense racial hatred, it was a manifestation of the working 
of that law of nature which decrees that nations must 
progress or lose their place.” The preparation for it was 
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at once gradual and rapid. New ideas had been filtering 
into the public mind for decades; men had long been pre- 
paring for a change; yet when the hour came, the outbreak 
flamed far and wide and spread with marvellous rapidity. 
To a degree unprecedented in such movements, there was 
no actual headships, little really concerted plan; the out- 
break itself was sporadic and locally independent; even 
where plans had been made to be put into practice at set 
dates, whether a given town, district, or group, did what 
was expected of it was largely a matter of accident. What 
was done in any place was often the result of what had 
been done in another. One idea, however, held all together— 
they fought under the legend “Destroy the Manchus and 
restore the sons of Ham.” The movement was irresistible; 
nothing could withstand it. In their hour of desperation, 
the Manchus recalled Yuan Shih Kai. “The man who had 
been humbled in the dust was besought to return to office 
in order to effect the salvation of those, who had worked 
his fall. He was clothed with something of the powers of 
a military dictator that he might thwart those hostile forces 
which aimed to destroy the tottering throne of the infant 
son of Heaven.” Like much else of his career, this part of 
his life abounds in uncertainties and mystery. Just what 
was his attitude? Did he do all that a strong man could do 
to save the dynasty? Who can say? No one pretends to 
know the man’s real motives . Is he a marvel of abnegation? 
Is he imbued with and impelled by the loftiest Chinese 
patriotism, or is he always and everywhere an ambitious 
self-seeker? At all events, he failed to check the progress of 
the revolution; it won the day; the Manchus were forced to 
abdicate; the Great Republic came into being. Mr, Kent de- 
scribes the battles, the efforts made to check the movement, 
the organization of the popular assemblies, the difficulties 
between north and south, the play of local prejudices and 
aspirations. On the whole he does not altogether like the 
republic. He recognizes the intolerable ‘badness of the Man- 
chu government, but has a lurking sympathy for the princes; 
while he realizes that they were doomed to go, he would 
have preferred the establishment of a new constitutional 
monarchy with a Chinese head in their place. But he is 
cuite just in his presentation of the matter; he well weighs 
his facts, without partisan bias. He brings his treatment up 
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to about the end of six months of republican government 
and leaves us with a chapter—Quo Vadis? Pessimists see 
nought ahead save a vista of foreign intervention. Destruc- 
tion has been accomplished; construction has hardly begun. 
Side issues, not great principles, have engaged the attention 
of the new leaders. Separatist tendencies are threateningly 
at work. Mongolia has declared independence and looks 
toward Russia. Kent, however, finds the condition by no 
means desperate. The great mass of the people need peace; 
they care little what form of government exists—so that it 
is Chinese. The National Council failed, but there are plenty 
of strong men, whom the moment of need must reveal. 
Ideals are, after all, developing. There are leaders—and 
there is Yuan Shih Kai. After surveying the field Kent be- 
lieves that the government must and will be one of effective 
centralization; it must develop reforms of administration, 
finance and law, industrial developments, education and 
financial independence. “The issue becomes tolerably clear. 
On the one hand, possibly the end of national aspiration in 
its highest form is involved; on the other, stability and a 
future of no mean promise.”—“One of four things”—must 
ensue. (1) The National Council will become a National 
Council in the true sense and seriously set itself to the 
vast work of reconstruction: (2) the throne might be re- 
established, but with the benefit of representative institu- 
tions; (3) Yuan Shih Kai might assume the role of dictator, 
or Lord Protector, of the Commonwealth; (4) the President 
might become Dictator with the support and assistance of 
the National Council.” Kent himself seems to believe one 
of the last two likely. It is interesting to notice the present 
drift of affairs in the light of his prediction. The two possi- 
bilities have now become but one, through the resignation 
of the constitutionally elected President in favor of Yuan 
Shih Kai, who today holds the power. The events of the 
last weeks suggest that he aims to be Dictator. Whatever 
may be the outcome, students of Eastern affairs are fortun- 
ate in having at hand so able and just a presentation of this 
important period as The Passing of the Manchus. 


Sun Yat Sen and the Awakening of China. James Cantlie 
and C. Sheridan Jones. New York, etc: 1912. Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 16°, pp. 252. Price: $1.25. 
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We confess to a feeling of serious disappointment in this 
book. Dr, Cantlie was dean of the College of Medicine in 
Hong Kong from 1889 to 1896. He knew Sun Yat Sen well 
during his residence in China, and has kept up the acquain- 
tance through the years since. He greatly admires the 
Chinese patriot, in whom he finds strength of character, 
earnestness of purpose, and modesty of mind. One chapter 
Sun Yat Sen, the Man and His Work consisting of forty-four 
pages, is really given to the subject which forms the title 
of the book; the rest of the volume deals with a variety of 
things Chinese, some important, some interesting, but most 
of them already dealt with as well or better in other readily 
accessible works. Sun Yat Sen was born in 1867, in a village 
about thirty miles from Hong.Kong; at eighteen years of 
age, he became connected with the hospital of the Anglo- 
American mission at Canton and developed a marked in- 
terest in surgery; he pursued his medical studies at Hong 
Kong, where Dr. Cantlie met him in 1887; after five years 
of study, he took up the practice of medicine, settling in 
Macao, a Portuguese colony; it was there that he first learn- 
ed of the “Young China Party ;” having no Portuguese diplo- 
ma, he was forced to abandon his practice at Macao; from 
that time he devoted himself to political agitation. He soon 
became a marked man; he traveled widely to arouse interest 
in a new government; he was pursued, and had many 
narrow escapes. The story of his being kidnapped in London, 
held prisoner in the Chinese Legation, and released through 
Cantlie’s efforts are here told. That was in 1896. From 
then on, until the outbreak of the revolution, he traveled 
and preached reform. The solid contents of this chapter of 
the forty-four pages might better have been boiled down to 
twenty; the style is sketchy, the content meagre; we are 
given almost nothing of the actual teachings, plans and 
achievements of Sun Yat Sen, very little of his life. Once 
and again Cantlie seems to be leading up to something defin- 
ite and significant, but refrains, apparently on the ground of 
discretion. Some personal letters from Sun Yat Sen are re- 
produced, together with their official letterheads of the pro- 
visional republic and Sun Yat Sen’s Statement and Appeal 
is reprinted from the New York Sun for September 24, 1912. 


The Heritage of Hiroshige. Dora Amsden (and John 
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Stewart Happer). San Francisco: 1912. Paul Elder and Co. 
8°, pp. vii 84. Price: 

Just what this title means is a question. We tried to 
determine before reading the book, we have tried since: in 
vain. The same uncertainty as to meaning accompanies much 
of the text as well. But the book deals with Hiroshige and 
that is enough; it is based upon Mr. Happer’s wonderful 
collection of Hiroshige’s work and it includes the ideas re- 
sulting from his investigations, and that is enough, and 
more than enough, to make it welcome and useful to every 
lover of Japanese art and every student of Japanese life. As 
a book, a made book, it is quaint, beautiful, “the limit” in 
form and style. The paper is double, folded in, after the 
style of old Japanese books; the paper is tinted to resemble 
that of old Japan; the covers, in color, tape-binding, decora- 
tion (dragon-fly and maple-leaf) is suggestive of Japanese 
single copy, gift-books—individual treasures; the reproduc- 
tions, from Hiroshige’s masterpieces, are rarely delicate and 
beautiful. The text consists of notes relating to the artist 
and his works. The matter of greatest interest in it is the 
account of Mr. Happer’s seal discovery and the application 
of it to the identification and dating of Hiroshige’s work. 
The book is issued from the Tomoye Press, which deserves 
credit for so fine a piece of book-making. We hope it may 
long continue to turn out books dealing sympathetically 
with the Great Orient. 

Just Before the Dawn. Robert Cornell Armstrong. New 
York: 1912. The Macmillan Co. 16° pp. xxi 273. Price: 
$1.50. 

In a preceding number we noticed The Peasant Sage of 
Japan, but recently published; here again we have a book 
dealing with Ninomiya Sontoku. We welcome it personally, 
because it was the hearing of a paper by Mr. Armstrong, 
read before the Asiatic Society of Japan, that first turned 
our own attention to the life and teachings of the teacher- 
economist. The book before us is a popularized expansion 
of that earlier paper. Mr. Armstrong’s book is weakened 
rather than strengthened, by a foreword and an introduc- 
tion by conspicuous quite orthodox Canadian Christians, who 
appear anxious to justify him for studying the teachings of 
a non-Christian sage and to give the weight of their approval 
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to its presentation to civilized readers. The book may even 
more than safely be read; it may become a means of grace 
—‘“the study of Ninomiya may well prove a real missionary 
stimulus to Christians, if only their faith in their religion 
be that of the man, who having tried it himself, is willing 
to recommend it to others.” Launched with these breezes, 
favorable or otherwise, the book deals fairly and interesting- 
ly with the life and work of Ninomiya. As an introduction, 
there is a brief outline of early reforms and ethical thought 
in Japan, that the reader may have a clear idea of the con- 
ditions into which Ninomiya came. The main body of the 
book follows, under three headings-—-The Life of Ninomiya 
Sontoku, The Teachings of Ninomiya Sontoku, An Estimate 
of his Teachings. The style is simple and direct and the 
book will be read with profit. 

Lafcadio Hearn. Nina H. Kennard, New York: 1912. 
D. Appleton Co. 16°, pp. xiii, 356. Price: $2.50. 


There are a lot of Hearn books. Mrs, Kennard’s pre- 
sents some points of novelty. To begin with, it is an ex- 
pression of the belated British appreciation of Lafcadio 
Hearn; then it presents a curious and characteristic corre- 
spondence between Hearn and his half-sister Mrs. Atkinson, 
before unpublished; lastly, it recounts a strange and only 
half-way satisfactory pilgrimage by Mrs. Atkinson, 
Miss Atkinson and Mrs, Kennard to Japan for the 
purpose of visiting Hearn’s house, his widow, his 
child, and his grave. As novel features these need 
mention: The story of the pilgrimage ends as follows: 
“The snow woman of whom Hearn wrote his strange leg- 
end, seemed to touch our hearts with her cold hand as we 
turned and walked away, saddened by the thought of our 
kinsman, Lafcadio Hearn, whose name was on so many 
English-speaking lips at the moment, buried—an alien 
amongst aliens—in a Buddhist grave, under a Japanese 
name, thousands of miles away from his own land, his own 
people.” Mrs. Kennard aims at a complete biography, and 
sketches the life from beginning to end. Her attitude to 
Hearn is mixed; she admires the artist-author; she half dis- 
likes and shrinks from the man himself. She is always 
apologetic and half-critical; a biographer may easily go to 
the other extreme and become fulsome in flattery, but no 
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reader is attracted to or predisposed towards the person of 
whom he reads, by constant reference to him in contemptu- 
ous or good-naturedly tolerant terms. One begins finally to 
wonder whether it is worth while to continue reading to the 
end the story of “the odd little genius,” “the eccentric little 
genius,” “the strange little Irish genius,’ “the half-blind, 
vagrant little genius.” It requires a real affection for the 
man’s writings to carry one over so much of this. The cor- 
respondence between Hearn and his half-sister began with 
her: for years Hearn had had no relations with his family ; 
as he became famous some members of it wrote letters to 
him from time to time, but he did not answer them; sud- 
denly, however, he took a fancy to answer one which had 
come from this almost forgotten half-sister; once begun, 
the correspondence continued for some time and it throws 
some side-lights upon the man’s character and disposition; 
it ended as abruptly as it began and with never a word of 
explanation. This correspondence is really the raison d’etre 
of Mrs. Kennard’s book. To illustrate her story, Mrs. Ken- 
nard has brought together a number of family portraits— 
Lafcadio Hearn and his wife, Hearn’s father, his half-sister, 
his son (Kazuo) at three different ages; Dorothy Atkinson, 
Carleton Atkinson (children of the half-sister). The last 
two are introduced apparently for comparative purposes to 
see perhaps whether Kazuo shows family traits. Poor Ka- 
zuo! .Every Hearn devotee will of course want the book; 
others will do well to read something else—even Gould— 
first. 


Katalog des Ethnographischen Reichs-Museum (Lei- 
den). Leiden, Holland. Band i, Borneo ii, Borneo v. Javan- 
ische Altertumes vii. Bali und Lombok, All by H. H. Juyn- 
boll. Band iv. Die Inseln ringsum Sumatras vi. Sumatra. 
Both by H. W. Fischer Catalogus der Bibliothiek, J C. E. 
Schmeltz. 


The Royal Ethnographic Museum at Leiden, Holland, 
is one of the most notable of its kind. Dutch sovereignty of 
the seas brought rare and curious things from distant lands 
at an early date to Holland. Thus, fine old objects from 
Mexico and Brazil are to be seen in its collections, Contact 
for exclusive trade continued through the long period of 
Japanese seclusion—the period during which Japanese art 
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culminated—brought remarkable collections of Japanese 
curios. Dutch trading along the west coast of Africa, still 
active by the way, brought a stream of artefacts from the 
dark continent, and Dutch colonial activity, always wisely 
directed, has brought together an incomparable wealth of 
objects from “the Indies.” And these accumulations of sev- 
eral centuries are today at Leiden. They are grouped and 
housed under three groupings—Asia and Africa, the Indies, 
America. Of all the series, that from the Indies is the most 
varied and splendid. The great catalogue of the Museum 
is now being published. Begun in 1909, under Dr. J. D. E. 
Schmeltz, for many years the efficient and faithful Director 
of the Museum, it has been continued since his death by 
the new Director, Dr. H. H. Juynboll, and to date seven 
great volumes have appeared. One of these, the Catalogue 
of the library, prepared by J. C. E. Schmeltz, son of the 
late Director, and present Assistant at the Museum, is in 
Dutch. The other volumes are a detailed catalogue of ob- 
jects and have been written by H H. Juynboll (Director) 
and H. W. Fischer (Conservator), in German. All the vol- 
umes are in large octavo, are finely printed on good paper 
and are illustrated. The districts so far treated are Borneo 
(two volumes and not finished), Sumatra (only begun), the 
Islands around Sumatra, Java (in part), Bali and Lombok. 
All the objects from these districts are to be described in 
careful detail; where necessary, text-cuts add to the clear- 
ness of the description; full bibliographies are presented and 
frequent references are made to original sources; there are 
splendid plates illustrating objects of especial significance or 
rarity. This great catalogue is a genuine contribution to 
ethnographic science. It is a model of careful and exact 
scholarship. It will be everywhere hailed by serious work- 
ers and will be a standard and classical work of reference in 
the Malaysian field. It is particularly welcome to friends of 
Holland, who are pleased at every evidence that the little 
kingdom continues to occupy an honorable place in science 
and letters. 


Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt. 
James Henry Breasted. New York: 1912. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 16°, pp. xviii. (i) 379, Price: $1.50. 


The lectures here presented in book form were delivered 
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on the Morse Foundation at Union Theological Seminary. 
Their subject is adequately indicated in the title of the book. 
The impulse to prepare them was found in the Pyramid 
Texts, preserved in the Fifth and Sixth Dynasty pyramids 
at Sakkarah. They “form the oldest body of literature sur- 
viving from the ancient world and disclose to us the earliest 
chapter in the intellectual history of man as preserved to 
modern times.” ‘The material is as yet almost unknown out- 
side of the little class of specialists in Egyptology, but is 
of the highest importance in giving us the nearest to prim- 
itive thought known from that region. Starting from what 
they offer, the development of religion and thought may be 
traced, step by step, through later sources of information, 
down to 700 B. C., “when the creative period of inner de- 
velopment was forever past.” It is a development of two 
thousand years’ duration. Egypt's first gods were derived 
directly from nature and among them two stood pre-em- 
inent, Re (the sun) and Osiris (the Nile). Re was first 
to be fully developed and was long the chief. Religious 
thought received a great impulse through the conception of 
death and the hereafter; through this impulse the worship 
of Re was developed as royal and its celestial realm was re- 
served for kings (and nobles?). The moral sense emerged 
and influenced religion. This solar-worship, however, failed 
to guarantee immortality to the ruler. A new influence be- 
gan to operate; it was the consciousness of social rights and 
duties. The royal religion gave way to a more democratic 
ideal: ‘Osiris, the people’s god, outranked Re, taking over 
his qualities; religion broadened; magic became notable. 
With the Empire the national religion was raised to a loftier 
conception; the idea of a universal god emerged and Amon, 
local god of old Thebes, was raised to be the world ruler, al- 
though in reality the expansion of the Re and Osiris ideas. 
With Amenhotep IV. (Ikhnaton) and his god Aton, true 
monotheism was reached, an ideal too high for the age and 
people. The great idealist was too far in advance; he fell 
and with him Aton and monotheism fell to ruin and Amon 
was rethroned. But it was a new and better Amon, higher 
and finer through the king and god who lost. In this whole 
evolution, while the supremacy passes from god to god, each 
being a fuller and more truly divine being than the preced- 
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ing, each and all are manifestly sun-gods from Re to the 
purified and universalized Amon, Such, in brief outline, 
is the story Dr. Breasted tells us, in scholarly fashion of 
course, but most interestingly. Nowhere else have we so 
complete and uninterrupted a documentary record of human 
thought in evolution. 

Art in Egypt. G. Maspero. New York: 1912, Charles. 
Scribner’s Sons. 16°, pp. xi. 314. Price: 

Everything in Egypt interests; the old land never loses 
its fascination. Anything by Maspero charms; he is a special- 
ist who has the ability to state clearly and attractively the 
result of profound studies. Ah, well! the little book before 
us is on Egypt and is by Maspero. This time it is Art in 
Egypt, and the handy volume is one of the ars una; species 
mille series. The book is crowded with information, in large 
measure gathered from the author’s own researches, but also 
largely drawn from the whole accessible field. There are 
three parts: i. The Beginning of Art in Egypt—Thinite Art, 
Memphite Art; ii. Theban Art—from the Eleventh to the 
Seventeenth Dynasty, from the Eighteenth to the Twenty- 
first Dynasty; iii. The Saite Art and the End of Egyptian 
Art. There are five hundred and sixty-five text cuts, small, 
but wonderfully instructive, and several colored plates. At 
the end of each chapter is a carefully prepared bibliography. 
There is a copious and satisfactory index. Such a book, in- 
tended as a handy introductory manual for serious students, 
does not lend itself to review. It is too full of meat. It is 
so well done that it deserves hearty recommendation. One 
point perhaps may be mentioned. Maspero, to an excep- 
tional degree, emphasizes the existence of distinct schools of 
art. From an early date, Egyptian art is conventionalized, 
but it is far from being as rigid and inflexible as is com- 
monly assumed. Within the limits of the conventions there 
are recognizable features, which warrants the claim of actual 
schools of art. 

The Fetich Folk of West Africa. Robert H. Milligan. 
New York, etc.: 1912, Fleming H. Revell Co. 16°, pp. 328. 
Price: $1.50 net. 

Mr. Milligan has spent nine years in Western Africa 
as a missionary. He best knows the Mpongwe—“the wise 
ones,” “the proudest people of West Africa”—the Fang—a 
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great interior tribe, cannibals, mere “bush-animals” in the 
minds of the Mpongwe—and the Bulu, who are near neigh- 
bors of the Fang. All three are interesting tribes and Mr. 
Milligan gives us a lively account of them and of his per- 
sonal experiences among them. Notwithstanding the title 
of the book, which leads us to expect a fairly full presenta- 
tion of native belief, the volume is little more than a series 
ot anecdotes about school boys and converts with whom he 
was in intimate relations. It is true that facts, and import- 
ant facts, come into the stories, and examples of folk-tales, 
bits of native belief, and shreds of African wisdom are scat- 
tered through the book—but the real informational purpose 
of the book is to illustrate African character and psychology 
by narratives of mission happenings. Mr. Milligan’s style 
is attractive, lively, often humorous, sometimes flippant. His 
reading of good literature has been considerable and often 
shows in his references and quotations. He is not, however, 
a good nature observer and makes occasional strange mis- 
takes—as, for instance, when of the sensitive plant, he says: 
“at the least disturbance it folds its petals together face to 
face.” While apparently sympathetic to black people, Mr. 
Milligan’s attitude is rather that of amused tolerance than 
of real fellow-feeling. He is always an outsider—good-na- 
tured, critical, indulgent,—but always an outsider. He never 
tries native custom; hence finds much that is amusing, try- 
ing or offensive in it. His attitude to python as food is illus- 
trative. Some of his little boys were sick once from eating 
too much python. “But none of the boys who had been in 
school for more than one term joined in the feast, and some 
of them would no more have eaten it than I would.” Very 
encouraging the results of example and prejudice; good re- 
sult to report to the mission board at home as another 
step forward; but, after all, rather unfortunate to a good 
and suitable food element—just because a white man is 
squeamish. However, Mr. Milligan is a natural reorganizer 
and his business is to make over—even the food-supply. His 
general attitude is well shown by the way in which he tried 
to palm off on a black woman an old dress that had “once 
belonged to a white woman and which had been discarded 
years before, when the woman returned to America. It was 
a gorgeous purple affair, much the worse for wear.” Of 
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course, Mr. Milligan wanted a personal favor in return for 
his precious trumpery. The woman’s canoe would have 
helped him out of.a difficulty. He continues his story: The 
native woman (to whom I offered it) yelling at the very 
top of her voice, answered: “What do I want with a dress? 
I’m all right as I-:am; I never had any such thing on in my 
life.” I told her that this was a very fine dress, which had 
once been worn by a white woman, She hesitated, but 
again. answered: “It would only cover my ornaments so that 
people would not know that I have them; and besides it 
would not fitme.” . . . I pleaded that she could rattle 
her ornaments as she walked . . . as to its fitting I 
would make it fit perfectly. There was some persuasion 
in my arguments, for again she hesitated. But after further 
reflection she moved on, replying: “I’m all right as I am.” 
For Mr. Milligan a boy who quits eating python and a wo- 
man who prefers a discarded dress (“much the worse for 
wear,’ which has been worn by a white woman,) to her 
native ornaments, have hope ahead. I think the story about 
the worn-out dress, pressed with insistency upon a woman 
who is all right as she is will bear serious consideration. It 
might typify a lot of things. In an earlier book, Jungle Folk 
of Africa, Mr. Milligan describes the native in relation to his 
surroundings—his daily life; in this book he aimed to illus- 
trate his psychology—his mental life. The two books go to- 
gether and actually give an interesting and entertaining pic- 
ture of West Africa. 


The Cross of the Magi. Frank C. Higgins. New York: 
1912. Roger Brothers. 8°, pp. 56. Price: $1.00. 

This brochure, by the ex-President of the New York 
Numismatic Society, claims to be “an unveiling of the great- 
est of all the Ancient Mysteries.” It forms the first num- 
ber of the Basic Cryptograph Series, of which a second num- 
ber is announced to appear soon. Mr. Higgins believes he 
has found the central arcanum, the key which will unlock 
the mysteries of all the great philosophies and mysticisms of 
the past. He derives it from a study of four sources— 
Pythagorean arithmetical philosophy, European astronomy, 
ancient Mexican mythology, Chinese cosmogony. Spiritual 
truths were embodied graphically in geometrical figures. The 
solar myth lies behind all religious systems. The world’s 
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earliest conception of divine power and wisdom is contained 
in the soli-lunar geometry. Mr. Higgins studies the meaning 
of the Forty-seventh problem of Euclid, which Pythagoras se- 
cured from a sun-priest of Heliopolis and which, while osten- 
sibly setting forth a simple geometrical truth, in reality con- 
ceals the mystery of the universe. The study of this prob- 
lem, of the simple cross of the world-quarters, of the equi- 
lateral triangle, the tetrax, the mosaic pavement of sixty-four 
squares, the gnostic triangle, pyramid sections, etc., etc., lead 
our author to interesting and startling results, which it is 
impossible to discuss here. Indeed, so condensed and direct 
is his treatment of the material, that one can only gain a 
correct idea of it by the reading of the entire treatise. We 
have already noticed Mr. Higgins’ earlier paper, The Chin- 
ese Numismatic Riddle. We consider the present work a 
distinct improvement upon it in clearness, directness and 
cogency. 

The Golden Window of the East. Oriental Impressions. 
Milton Reed. Boston: 1912. Sherman, French and Co. 16°, 
pp. iii. 222. Price: $1.20. 

A striking book in its gay binding of orange, green, red 
and gold, with a view of minarets against the rising sun 
through an oriental window—one picks it up with the hope 
of finding something different. It is different, but rather 
disappointing. Mr. Reed is an old traveler and an old writer. 
Fearing lest we shall seek information in his work, he has- 
tens to warn us that it is no guide book and that he has no 
use for guide-books. Both claims are true. From Boston to 
Chicago, San Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, Hong Kong, 
Manila, his route is the common and ordinary globe-trotter’s 
trot—yet nearly one-third of the book is given up to it. In 
Java he tarries a bit and we get a little of the result, but 
one would get as much, more, and better, from the Rotter- 
dam-Lloyds’ folders. The real aim of his journey, however, 
was India, and to India he devotes nearly half his pages. The 
book is impressions, nothing more, as the author tells us in 
his alternative title. He is impressible, he sees more than 
many, less than we might wish, and has a lively style. Not- 
withstanding his much travel and considerable writing, his 
resources for comparison are limited; his impressions show 
bias; his judgments lack foundation. He has sympathy, but 
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it is neither wide nor deep; his democracy—to which he oft 
refers and of which he really betrays symptoms—is rather 
superficial and uncertain. His book is suited to the whiling 
away of an idle afternoon, and may start thought in some 
readers—but it is little more. 





SELECTED 


Pyramid Texts.—The Pyramid Texts as a whole furnish 
us the oldest chapter in human thinking preserved to us, the 
remotest reach in the intellectual history of man which we 
are now able to discern. It has always been supposed that 
the pyramids were all without inscription, until the native 
workmen employed by Mariette at Sakkara in 1880, the year 
before his death, penetrated the pyramid of Pepi i, and later 
that of Mernere. For the first edition of the Pyramid Texts 
we are indebted to Maspero, who displayed great penetration 
in discerning the general character of these texts, which he 
published during the next ten years. Nevertheless, it has 
been only since the appearance of Sethe’s great edition in 
1910 that it has been possible to undertake the systematic 
study of these remarkable documents. 

Written in hieroglyphic they occupy the walls of the 
passages, galleries and chambers in five of the pyramids of 
Sakkara; the earliest, that of Unis, belonging at the end of 
the Fifth Dynasty in the latter half of the twenty-seventh 
century B. C., and the remaining four, those of the leading 
kings of the Sixth Dynasty, Teti, Pepi i, Mernere, and Pepi 
ii, the last of whom died early in the twenty-fifth century 
B. C. They thus represent a period of about one hundred 
and fifty years from the vicinity of 2625 to possibly 2475 
B. C., that is, the whole of the twenty-sixth century and 
possibly a quarter of a century before and after it. 

It is evident, however, that they contain material much 
older than this, the age of the copies that have come down 
to us. The five copies themselves refer to material then in 
existence which has not survived. . . . They therefore 
represent a period of at least a thousand years, and a thous- 
and years, it should not be forgotten, which was ended 
some four thousand five hundred years ago. Such a great 
mass of documents as this from the early world exists no- 
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where else and forms a storehouse of experience from the 
life of ancient man which largely remains to be explored. 

Our question is, what is the content of the Pyramid 
Texts? It may be said in the main to be sixfold: 


1. A funerary ritual and a ritual of mortuary offerings 
at the tomb. 
Magical charms. 
Very ancient ritual of worship. 
Ancient religious hymns. 
Fragments of old myths. 
Prayers and petitions on behalf of the dead king. 
The form of the literature contained is hap- 
pily more easily disposed of. Among the oldest literary frag- 
ments in the collection are the religious hymns and these 
exhibit an early poetic form, that of couplets displaying par- 
allelism in arrangement of words and thought—the form 
which is familiar to all in the Hebrew psalms as “parallelism 
of members.” It is carried back by its employment in the 
Pyramid Texts into the fourth millenium B. C., by far earlier 
than its appearance anywhere else. It is indeed the oldest 
of all literary forms known to us. . . . Besides this 
form, which strengthens the claim of these fragments to be 
regarded as literature in our sense of the word, there is here 
and there, though not frequently, some display of literary 
quality in thought and language——Breasted: Religion and 
Thought in Ancient Egypt. 

The Passing of the Manchus.—Thus in the odor of sanc- 
tity passed the Ta Ch’ing House or the Dynasty of Great 
Purity. In the picturesque Chinese phrase, which has be- 
come historic, it had “exhausted the Mandate of Heaven.” 
Nor was it undeserving of its fate. Corrupt and vicious, un- 
scrupulous and cruel, it was predestined for many years past 
to extinction. Insensate and selfish, without political dis- 
crimination, and lacking in even an elementary sense of jus- 
tice, its end was merely hastened by the folly and avarice of 
the present generation of the Imperial Clan. Yet there is a 
quality in the human heart which wakes a pang of sym- 
pathy, if not regret, at the passing even of effecte and useless 
things. The House of Nurachi had once been great. An 
obscure clan, living in the shadow of the Long White Moun- 
tain, had made of themselves a conquering race. They had 
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subjugated Manchuria from the Palisade to the Yalu, from 
the Amur to the great wall and the sea. They had imposed 
their sway over the Mongolian Princes, the descendants in 
the direct line of the mighty Genghis Khan, and dominated 
the immense regions that stretch away from Manchuria in 
the East to Tibet in Central Asia. Finally, by a wise and 
fortunate combination of statecraft and arms they had seated 
themselves on the Dragon Throne. There they had shown 
both their greatness and their weakness. A _ virile race, 
skilled in the arts of war, no Chinese could stand against 
the famous Manchu bowmen. But in the arts of peace the 
Chinese were their masters. This the Manchus had the 
greatness to realize. Garrisoning the country to overawe 
the people, they ruled through Chinese institutions and 
largely through Chinese officials. And despite the fierce dia- 
tribes of the advocates of republicanism, for more than two 
centuries they performed their task well. . . . But the 
Manchus themselves were destined to fall victims to the al- 
lurements of Chinese civilization. In a generation or two 
the hard lessons of the camp and the battle-field had begun 
to be unlearnt. Two centuries of the luxury and vicious 
ease of the wealthiest of Oriental courts completed the tale 
of their decline—Kent, The Passing of the Manchus. 


NOTES. 


We have already twice mentioned The Oriental Review. 
It began under Japanese direction and in connection with 
The Oriental Information Agency in New York City, as a 
small semi-monthly summary of East Asian affairs. It then 
enlarged into a monthly journal of more pretentious literary 
scope and soon thereafter became the organ of the Japan 
Society of New York, being sent free to all its members. 
The Japanese, who were at first interested in it, have given 
up the enterprise and it has passed into American hands, 
being published by The Oriental Publishing Co., 35 Nassau 
St., New York. Mr. Lucian Thorp Chapman is president of 
the company and editor of the Review. It is still devoted to 
Oriental affairs, but seems to have a less definite policy than 
heretofore and to aim more to meet the demands of a more 
general line of readers. Its reviews of new books maintain 
their old high standard. In its new form, the Review is a 
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well printed, illustrated magazine of about 80 pages to the 
number; it costs 25 cents a copy, or $3.00 a year. It remains 
the official organ of the Japan Society of New York. 

? 

The Japanese Times is a useful medium of intercommun- 
ication between Japanese and Americans. It is now in its 
third year and is published weekly by the Japanese Times 
Co. (238 Sixth Ave., New York City. $2.00 per year). Each 
issue consists of eight pages of which one is in English. On 
the English page there is always something of current inter- 
est to American readers. Among articles in the issues of 
this year are: Japan’s Financial and Industrial Outlook for 
the year 1913, Attitude of the New Administration Towards 
China, Some New York Papers the Japanese Read, Japan’s 
Recent Political Crisis Reviewed, etc., etc. Those who de- 
sire to keep in touch with things Americo-Japanese, or to 
show a sympathetic interest with Japanese endeavor in this 
country may well follow this publication. 

The first number of The Japan Peace Movement (The 
monthly organ of the Japan Peace Society and the Ameri- 
can Peace Society of Japan) appeared in December last. The 
Japan Peace Society is composed almost wholly of Japanese; 
the American Peace Society of Japan consists of Americans 
resident in Japan. Gilbert Bowles, of the Friends’ Mission, is 
Secretary of both organizations, Count Okuma, the well- 
known founder and Chancellor of Waseda University, is 
President of the Japan Peace Society, which numbers in its 
membership such well-known Japanese as Sakatomi (present 
Mayor of Tokio), Ozaki (member of Parliament and ex- 
mayor of Tokyo), Takata (President of Waseda University), 
Nitobe (needing no introduction to Americans), etc., etc. To 
the American Peace Society of Japan belong many of the 
best known old resident Americans in that country. The 
journal is printed partly in English (6 pages), partly in Jap- 
anese (22 pages), and contains a considerable range of con- 
tents. It is the successor of a purely Japanese periodical, 
which has for several years been printed more or less di- 
rectly in connection with the Japan Peace Society. Thus it 
is not absolutely a new venture. It invites co-operation of 
all friends of peace in Japan and suggests that other groups 
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of foreigners resident in Japan organize societies similar to 
the American. There has already been some talk of the 
formation of a British society of the kind. Such societies, if 
organized, will be heartily welcomed to co-operate in the 
publication and support of the periodical. 


Late in November last, there was opened to free inspec- 
tion in New York City, an interesting collection of Ukiyo-ye 
(or genre paintings) by Japanese artists. The collection 
numbered one hundred paintings and was the property of 
Yojiro Kuwabara. It had already been exhibited in London, 
Stockholm, Paris, Brussels and Washington. These paint- 
ings are by the artists to whom the famous prints are due 
and the subjects of the pictures and the modes of treatment 
are the same as the prints have familiarized us with. The 
series was a representative one and “not an artist of emin- 
ence from Iwasa Shoi, Hishikawa, Moronobu, Nishikawa 
Sukenobu, to Hokusai and Kunisada has been omitted.” 
The owner complains of the lack of appreciation on the part 
of collectors for the original genre paintings as compared 
with the enthusiasm for prints. He says: “In the case of 
prints, importance is attached to the harmony of coloring, 
while in paintings, not only is attention paid to colors, but 
here is an actual lustre in the colors, and, in striking con- 
trast to prints, there is to be found a freedom of touch and 
life. . . . In prints there is often to be found inferior 
workmanship in the engraving, while in the original paint- 
ings the artist is free to use his powers to the fullest extent. 
Prints may be compared with metal castings that can be cast 
in any desired number from the molds, and although there 
is an advantage in obtaining unlimited numbers of uniform 
pictures, they are lacking both in life and artistic taste. The 
opposite is true of paintings.” The collection was really 
very beautiful and well repaid careful examination. So far 
as Mr. Kuwabara’s views of paintings vs. prints is concerned 
—the collection of paintings can never be so popular as that 
of prints. The ordinary collector does not care so much for 
unique things; he prefers a rare thing, but one which rival 
collectors stand some chance of securing. 


Mr. Clarence Poe, whose Where Half the World is 
Waking Up, we noticed in our last issue, has written us a 
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letter of protest regarding the notice. We should hardly con- 
sider it necessary to reopen the matter here, but Mr. Poe 
points out an error that we made, and as it works injustice 
to a third party, we gladly say a word of apology. We said: 
“The British Ambassador, James Bryce, author of The Amer- 
ican Commonwealth, says of Mr. Poe’s Where Half the 
World is Waking Up, “It is equally fresh and graphic in its 
pictures, judicious and penetrating in its reflections,—singu- 
larly fair and acute.” This is too high praise even for a 
book dedicated to him. It seems that it was another book 
concerning which Mr. Bryce made this comment; we are 
glad. We have never seen that book, and it may have de- 
served Mr. Bryce’s praise. The book we saw, read, and re- 
viewed deserves little praise. It is graphic, but it lacks the 
other qualities which Mr. Bryce refers to the earlier book. 
Our confidence in Mr. Bryce’s judgment is restored; at least 
until we see this earlier book. It is quite likely that Mr. Poe 
knows something of European peoples and can fairly judge 
them; but he is painfully ignorant of the Orient and not 
capable of fairly judging it. 


On Saturday and Sunday, April 6, the Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America celebrated the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of its establishment, in the City of Philadelphia. The 
trustees issued neat cards of invitation to the exercises. To 
our regret, it was impossible for us to be present, but we are 
glad of this opportunity to compliment the Society and con- 
gratulate it upon a splendid record of work and service, and 
to wish it increasing success during the coming quarter cen- 
tury. No finer list of books is put out by any American 
house; the Society prints only books relating to Jewish sub- 
jects, but within that limit has a wide range. 














Book Reviews 





A Psychological Study of Religion. Its Origin, Func- 
tion, and Future. James H. Leuba. New York: 1912. The 
Macmillan Co. 16° pp. xiv, 317. Price: 

Through a period of twenty years our author has been 
writing upon the Psychology of Religion and his list of seri- 
ous contributions numbers twenty-three items. He now 
brings together the results of his long study and investiga- 
tion in a volume under the title of A Psychological Study of 
Religion. He does not, however, mean this to be his last 
work, nor is it a complete synthesis of what has gone before. 
On the contrary it is but a part of a work of broad scope 
which he has set before himself for accomplishment. The 
volume is divided into four parts—The Conception of Relig- 
ion, The Origin of Magic and Religion, Religion in Relation 
to Morality, Mythology, Metaphysics and Psychology, The 
latest Forms and the Future of Religion. The definition of 
religion seems elusive; definitions proposed seem scarcely to 
refer to the same thing; in fact, definitions by equally con- 
spicuous and thoughtful writers may actually be contradic- 
tory. The definitions may be roughly classed into three 
groups—those which represent the intellectual attitude, those 
which exhibit emotion or feeling as the essential element, 
those which consider it “the consciousness of our practical 
relation to an invisible spiritual order.” Of late, emphasis 
has been laid upon “the feeling of value” or “the making 
sacred,” as characteristic. Leuba begins his study by recog- 
nizing three different modes of behavior. 1. The mechanical 
behavior; 2. The coercitive behavior, or magic; 3. The an- 
thropopathic behavior, which includes reiigion. Mechan- 
ical behavior recognizes fairly constant and _ definite 
quantitative relations between cause and effect; science 
grows from it. Coercitive behavior does not recognize im- 
plied quantitative relations, nor does it use means of personal 
influence.” Punishment and reward are as foreign to magic 
as to mechanical behavior.” Anthropopathic behavior in- 
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cludes the ordinary relations of men with men and with ani- 
mals as well as those with superhuman spirits and with gods. 
It includes religion, but is not all religion. For Lewba “each 
and every human emotion and sentiment may appear in re- 
ligion, and no affective experience as such is distinctive of 
religious life.” “The word religion has after all, a fairly 
well established meaning. It is not concerned only with 
objects of the highest, of ultimate, value to the individual or 
to society, but with the preservation and advancement of life 
in matters small and great.” The religious life “includes the 
whole man.” “It cannot be adequately defined either in 
terms of feeling or of purpose.” “In its objective aspect, ac- 
tive religion consists of attitudes, practices, rites, ceremonies, 
institutions; in its subjective aspect, it consists of desires, 
emotions and ideas, instigating and accompanying these ob- 
jective manifestations.” “The reason for the existence of re- 
ligion is not the objective truth of its conceptions, but its 
biological value.” Part ii discusses the origin of magic and 
of religion. It first studies the underlying mental require- 
ments. The origin of the belief in non-personal powers and 
the source of animism are considered independent and ani- 
mism is believed the later of the two. As to the origin of the 
ideas of unseen, personal, beings, he finds not a single source, 
but several sources. Belief in non-personal powers, animism, 
and belief in personal unseen beings are god-stuff, and the 
making of gods and the essential characters of divinity, come 
naturally next for discussion. A study of magic closes this 
part of the work. Leuba investigates the different kinds of 
magic and their origin and he attempts to clearly distinguish 
magic from religion, although they are often associated. In 
Part iii, the relations of Religion to Morality, Mythology, 
Metaphysics and Psychology are taken up—particular empha- 
sis being given to the relation between Theology and Psy- 
chology, to which an entire chapter is devoted. Here the 
author is on special and delicate ground—studying, as a 
psychologist, the manner in which god acts in the soul, and 
the act of faith. In the final part of his work, the author in- 
quires as to the Religion of the Future. He examines a vari- 
ety of new creeds (and old) to see to what they tend. He 
thus questions Buddhism, Pantheism, Christian Science, Pos- 
itivism and Ethical Culture. He believes some Religion of 
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Humanity may meet the need. Not Comtism, but a Religion 
of Humanity idealized and conceived as a manifestation of 
Creative Energy; the recognition of one’s vast relationship 
to the hosts past and the hosts to come “would give a sense 
of fellowship and unity, a feeling of responsibility and dig- 
nity.” Such a religion need not lack the forms and symbols 
necessary to a practical religion. There is no reason, either, 
why it might not incorporate in a modified form elements of 
the therapeutic cults which have been found effective in the 
healing of mind and body. “A religion in agreement with the 
accepted body of scientific knowledge, and centered around 
humanity conceived as the manifestation of a force tending to 
the creation of an ideal society, would occupy in the social 
life the place that a religion should normally hold.” (F. S.) 


Prophetical, Educational, and Playing Cards. Mrs. John 
King Van Rensselaer. Philadelphia: 1912. George W. Jacobs 
and Co. 8: pp. 392. Price: $3.00. 

Mrs, Van Rensselaer is already well known for her col- 
lection of playing cards and for an earlier book on the sub- 
ject—The Devil’s Picture Books, excellent in its day, but 
long out of print. Since writing that book, too, our author has 
learned many new facts and has quite re-orientated herself 
on the subject. So the new book is much more valuable than 
the old one. The cards now used in playing were not origi- 
nally intended for gambling or amusement, but were divin- 
atory in character, used by priests to determine the will of 
divine beings. Mrs. Van Rensselaer shows that our playing 
cards, 52 in number, were derived from an older pack of 78 
cards. This ancient pack, “the tarot of the Bohemians,” still 
exists in Italy. It consists of a standard pack of 56 cards and 
22 atouts or figure-cards. The atouts she traces back to 
Egyptian originals and connects them with the worship of 
Mercury in Etruria, of Nebo in Babylonia, and of Thoth in 
Egypt. She believes that the atout pictures represent the 
chief gods and personified vices, virtues and the like. She 
claims that these pictures were placed upon the walls of the 
god’s temple; these were consulted by the throwing of ar- 
rows, staves and rods—the pip cards represent these lot- 
sticks. Through them Thoth, the god of Speech, made his 
decisions known. The original tarot pips were swords, rods, 
money, and cups, which are still retained in the cards of 
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Italy, Spain and Spanish-influenced lands. In the playing 
cards of France and Germany they have given place to the 
hearts, diamonds, spades and clubs which we know. In some 
places, as in Persia, not the pip cards but the atouts have 
been retained for playing purposes. Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
gives the history of playing cards, but she also details the 
method of using the old tarot pack in fortune-telling. It is 
not individual and hap-hazard, but a well developed system 
with fixed rules of laying out and interpretation; every pos- 
sible combination is anticipated and there is little excuse for 
serious divergence in making the prediction. The system is 
well worth study. One may have no confidence in it as 
fortune-telling, but it casts a flood of light on ancient modes 
of thought and ideas of magic. There is no other book in 
English which presents this matter so well and fully. The 
book is beautifully and abundantly illustrated and hand- 
somely bound. The symbolical cover-design is striking and 
appropriate. 

A Glossary of Important Symbols. Compiled by Ade- 
laide S. Hall. Boston: 1912. Bates and Guild Co. 160. 
pp. (iv). 103. Price: 

In this neat little book Miss Hall has brought together a 
very considerable amount of information regarding impor- 
tant symbols in their Hebrew, Pagan and Christian forms. 
The matter is so classified that symbols derived from one 
class of objects are brought together and an excellent alpha- 
betical index permits immediate reference to any desired 
symbol. The book is, as its title claims, just a glossary: 
There is no discussion, no expansion, no comparison. The 
items are arranged under column-headings—country, symbol, 
signification—and for many of the symbols a single line con- 
veys the entire information. Miss Hall does not go very 
deeply—has not done so in her own study—but the book will 
be really useful to many persons, to whom symbols con- 
stantly present themselves, but who are ignorant of their 
meaning. It is easy to pick flaws in our author’s geography, 
spellings and explanations; thus—why is the emblem of 
Xerxes a Greek symbol, who is F. Delitazch, D. D., why 
subtility and portentious, and are immortality and longevity. 
the same thing? Every page raises some such question, 
some pages raise several. But such errors, while unfortunate 
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will not greatly weaken the usefulness of the book to those 
for whom it is intended. (F. S.) 

Estudio geografico, historica, filologico y arqueologico de 
la Republica de El Salvador en Centro-America. Leopoldo 
Alejandro Dominguez. Mexico: 1912, 8°, pp. 173. 

The papers presented at the Mexican session of the Sev- 
enteenth Congress of Americanists have been recently issued 
in a bulky volume. A special paper, presented by D. Leo- 
poldo Alejandro Dominguez upon the Central American re- 
public of Salvador has been separately printed and lies be- 
fore us. It is a summary compilation, which presents in 
brief outline the facts of history and the theories of origin 
of the Salvadorean populations. The most important of 
these populations at present (and indeed for a considerable 
time back) are the Pipiles, a Nahuatl people, speaking a 
language very close to the Aztec and having Cuzcatlan as 
their chief city. Their culture as we know it from Spanish 
writers, from archaeology, and from the life of the modern 
Indians is presented in considerable detail. The area known 
as Salvador today was not, however, entirely Nahua: there 
was a Mayan “Kingdom of Payagui” which extended over 
into its borders and some languages, related to Maya, are still 
spoken within this territory. More than half of the volume 
is given up to linguistics and vocabularies from all available 
sources are here brought together. Three Pipil (one called 
Nahuatl) vocabularies are given and one Pupluca, the four 
representing the Nahuatl family and Pokoman and Caca- 
opera representing the Maya family. Though already print» 
ed, much of this material has heretofore been absolutely ine 
accessible to outside students and Dr. Dominguez has per- 
formed a real service in reprinting it. The paper as a whole 
will be a convenient foundation for persons who desire to 
undertake the study of Salvadorean archaeology and eth- 
nography. (F. S.) 

Hematite Implements of the United States. Warren K. 
Moorehead. Bulletin vi. Phillips Academy, Andover, Massae 
chusetts—Department of Archaeology. Andover: 1912. 8° 
pp. 97. Price: 50 cents. 
ful, curious, and somewhat problematical “hematites.” Mr. 
Moorehead has done well in bringing together all the facts 
regarding them. He has searched the literature and quotes 
what has been said about them by others; he has correspond™ 
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ed widely with curators and collectors regarding them and 
sifted their suggestions; he has added his own ideas and 
combined the whole mass of this varying material in con- 
venient form. He has brought together a remarkable lot of 
illustrations so that his Bulletin may be said to show all 
known types in the full range of their variation. In a sketch 
map, he shows their distribution; in a diagram plate, he pre- 
sents the range of outlines shown by the four commonest and 
most characteristic types; in a table, he shows the relative 
frequency of the different forms. Typical hematites are 
most numerous in Missouri, southern Iowa, Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio, West Virginia, and Kentucky; they are also 
found in considerable numbers in Tennessee, New York, Wis- 
consin and parts of Arkansas. Far the greater number have 
been found within an area about the size of Texas. The 
four best known and most characteristic types are celts, 
grooved axes, plummets and cones. They rarely occur in 
mounds, but usually turn up as scattered and surface spec-. 
imens. Perhaps cones occur more frequently in mounds than 
other types do. Their hardness, compactness, weight, color, 
and polish render the whole class rather a favorite with col- 
lectors. Mr. Moorehead’s little work may be considered in 
the nature of a student’s introduction to the subject and 
will naturally form) the basis for personal examination and 
development of the special field. We understand that it is 
perhaps the first of a series of such handy introductory man- 
uals. There is room for such a series and students will no 
doubt welcome it. (F. S.) 











Archeological Notes 





By Dr. Charles H. S. Davis. 


Reese ROFESSOR Howard Crosby Butler, of 

4 6Princeton University, has been at work 
during the past winter at Sardis. Last year 
Professor Butler completely unearthed the 
Greek Temple of Artemis. The state of 
preservation in which the major portion 
was found was a revelation to the en- 
gineers, and the many beautiful architectural designs discov- 
ered were easily read. Another interesting and what is like- 
ly to turn out important discovery from a scientific stand- 
point was the finding of a bilingual inscription in Lydian 
and Aramaic, which forms the first step in the deciphering 
of the hitherto unknown Lydian language. It is a second 
Rosetta Stone. In addition a large number of Lydian in- 
scriptions were unearthed in the same place, the translation 
of which in the future will undoubtedly shed some light on 
the history and institutions of this part of Asia Minor, for 
which Greek inscriptions our historians have hitherto been 
the sole authority. Professor Butler reports that a number 
of smaller objects have been found at the excavations car- 
ried on in the Necropolis, immediately across the Pactolus 
River from the major works. These are mainly pieces of 
pottery, terra cotta ware, bronze utensils, silver and gold 
objects and engraved gems, all of which give an insight into 
the intimate lives of the people. The excavations so far are 
600 feet in length, 400 in breadth, and from 15 to 50 feet in 
depth, and the work this year will consist of the extension 
of the excavations made so far. 








For more than two thousand years the site of the an- 
cient city of Tarshish has been one of the most tantalizing 
and obscure puzzles of Old Testament geography. Mr. E. G. 
Harmer has given an interesing account of some recent in- 
vestigations of Mr. Bernard Wisham regarding the site of 
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this ancient town, which for a long time has been unknown. 
The Septuagint scholars guessed Carthage; Josephus 
thought it was the Tarsus of Paul; in our day Cheyne fav- 
ored Tuscany. Writing before the birth of Christ, Strabo 
states that there was an idea in his day that the city must 
have been near the mouth of the river which was known as 
the Quadlequivir, although there were no ruins identifiable 
with so great a past. Later on Eusebius did not hesitate to 
claim the vanished seaport for Spain. The Quadlequivir 
Valley is the lowest and broadest in all Spain. Even at 
Cordova, more than a hundred miles from the sea, the height 
above sea level is less than six hundred feet. Midway lies 
the city of Seville, which was builded in Steabois’ day by 
Julius Caesar, and the geographer tells us that at high water 
the river delta became a vast lagoon, dotted with islets, upon 
which the cattle took refuge. Such an islet bore the city of 
Seville, and during the February inundations which attend 
the melting of the winter snows, ships of classical draught 
could reach the walls of Seville even to this day. The La- 
goon of Roman days has been silted up, like those at the 
Nile mouth; but the conclusion that Seville was in classical 
times a seaport, startling as it seems, is beyond question. 
A Spanish scholar in recent years held that Seville was the 
lost city of Tarshish; but no excavation was undertaken to 
set the matter at rest. During the autumn some digging was 
in progress at a cliff on the outskirts of the city, and Mr. 
Wishar was permitted to watch the work in the interests of 
archaeology. The results were of singular interest and im- 
portance. About eleven feet below the surface a Roman 
mosaic was unearthed, with an inscription of Caesar’s day, 
thus establishing the level of the Roman occupation. About 
four feet lower down was another mosaic floor showing 
Greek influence; and the story of the site was carried forth 
foot by foot into the remoter part, until at twenty-five feet 
below the surface Bronze Age pottery and horns revealed 
the fact that from the infancy of mankind this hillock was 
seized upon as a resting place from the insurgent sea. There 
remains in Seville to this day three granite columns, forty 
feet high, the lower halves of which are buried in the debris 
of centuries. The new facts confirm the old tradition that 
they belonged to a temple of Hercules, and with the lower 
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mosaic floors, they may be reasonably held to enable the 
modern pilgrim to stand once more in the presence of some 
of the actual structures of the Biblical city. 





The territory constituting European Turkey is still the 
only portion of Europe left which offers a virgin field to the 
modern geologist, geographer and historian. The passing of 
a large share of Turkish sovereignty in Europe opens up a 
rich field of investigation in various branches of study. Here- 
tofore scientific research in any of the Vilayets was beset 
with difficulties, if not perils, owing to the ill-will of Turkish 
officials and the unsettled condition of the country, The re- 
gion is exceptionally interesting to the historian. Students 
of Greek, Roman, or Byzantine history can now feel that 
they will soon be able to proceed on their researches un- 
hampered by Turkish officialdom. Ethnographers will have 
a splendid field before them. The relation of the present 
inhabitants of Albania to the Illyrians found by the victor- 
ious Roman legionaries and the evolution of the modern 
Macedonian from the Thracian inhabitants of pre-Christian 
days constitute problems of more than passing interest. 





Early in the Spring, Professor Elliott Smith gave a lec- 
ture at the Rylands Library, Manchester, on “Egypt and the 
Bronze Age,” which has created a good deal of discussion. 
In it he gave further reasons in support of his theory that 
Egypt was the scene of the transition from the Age of Stone 
to the Age of Metal. He began by referring to the lecture 
he gave in the library a year ago, when he developed his 
views by the influence which the Egyptians exercised on the 
people in the lands around the Mediterranean, and, through 
them, on the world generally. Those views, he said, were 
heterodox, and during the last twelve months they have been 
subjected to much adverse criticism. One unexpected result 
of that criticism had, however, been to convince certain per- 
sons of the weakness of the case against the position he had 
taken up. Dr. Smith referred parenthetically to the recent 
discovery of remains of paleolithic man in Sussex and to the 
conflict of learned opinions upon whether those remains were 
50,000 or 500,000 years old. He did this in order to empha- 
size the contrasting certainty of dates in Egypt. Egypt 
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alone, he said, was the country which supplied material for 
determining the precise age of the human remains with 
which they were dealing and the precise phases of culture, 
developing from stage to stage, as man acquired greater con- 
trol over the elements. Egypt revealed one of the most im- 
portant stages of the evolution of civilization, because it 
showed the transition from the Age of Stone to the Age of 
Metals. “Whether you agree with me that Egypt was the 
home of the first workers of metals or not,” Dr. Smith said, 
“at any rate, Egypt shows us all the stages of the transition 
from stone to metals and, moreover, the transition is asso- 
ciated with the objects which enable us to tell, with close 
approximation, the dates at which it took place.” The lec- 
turer showed views of a pre-historic cemetery near Siega, 
where Stone Age burials had taken place similar to the bur- 
als in the long barrows distributed over Britain, and he said 
that there was an extraordinary resemblance between the 
ancient population of these islands and the ancient population 
of Egypt. Dealing with the discoveries made in that burying 
place and also at Memphis, Dr. Smith said that pre-historic 
Egyptians had exploited the Eastern desert, and had used its 
precious stones for jewels, and had, no doubt, come across 
gold quartz and made use of it before they used any other 
metal. A pre-historic needle case that had been found was 
made of gold, and its contents of copper, copper having been 
accidentally discovered by the fusing of malachite. On one 
side, Dr. Smith showed some fish hooks and chisels and 
axeheads, all made of copper; but, he said, a period of five 
or six centuries elapsed between the first use of copper for 
the making of fish hooks and its use for the making of 
heavy axe-heads. Not only is there this reason for 
believing that the use of metals originated in Egypt, 
but we have an explanation of how they discovered copper. 
Accidents happened while the women were grinding up mal- 
achite and it fell into the fire. Its resemblance to gold must 
have struck the people at once, and they began making orna- 
ments and needles with it at first, and after a time realized 
additional uses to which it could be put. Eventually, they 
made implements of the chase, and tools for working wood 
and stone. So in Egypt we have the history of the transition 
from the age of stone to the age of metals. At the time they 
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were using copper implements, they were, of course, using 
stone implements, too, and for ages afterwards they contin- 
ued to use flint arrow-heads. The transition was exceeding- 
ly gradual.” 





Dr. F. M. Sandwish, consulting surgeon to the Khedive, 
lecturing recently in London, said that the first surgeon of 
whom he could find any record, lived at the time of the fifth 
Egyptian dynasty, and must have been Court Doctor to the 
Pharoah some 4000 years before Christ. The first surgical 
instruments of which anything are known, said Doctor Sand- 
wish, were splints found in the Nubian desert. In one place 
a graveyard was found, and here were remains of bodies 
with fractured limbs that had been set with bark splints. 
One was a right thigh bone that had been broken, and was 
still held in position by a workmanlike splint and bandages. 
All the knots were true reef-knots, and the wrappings 
showed how the strips of palm-fibre cloth were set just as a 
good surgeon would set them nowadays, so as to use the full 
strength of the fabric. In other cases, said Dr. Sandwish, 
bodies were found with compound fractures, when the brok- 
en ends of the bone had broken through the skin. Death 
seems to have come very quickly after an accident of this. 
kind, for no trace of healing of the bones was to be found. 





Among the many ancient ruins to be found in the Near 
East, those of Baalbek, in Syria, are second to none in in- 
terest. During the last four years German excavators have 
been busy there. They have not only removed many tons of 
debris, thereby exposing the ruins to better view, but they 
have also strengthened the weak parts. It was not entirely 
a disinterested work, however, for the Berlin museums now 
possess many of the finest examples of the carvings found at 
Baalbek. These ruins are known as the Acropolis, and are 
unique for their massiveness and for the great amount of 
both bold and delicate carving with which they are adorned. 
‘There is, indeed, so much carving and such variety as to 
make a first visit bewildering. The Temple being built on 
a flat plain, it was important to raise them above the sur- 
rounding level to render them more imposing, and to that 
end there are vast suwb-structures and vaults are passages 
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supporting the shrines. The Great Temple of the Sun had 
its main entrance from the East. Here a wide flight of steps 
led up to the portico nineteen feet above the gardens and 
orchards that now surround the ruins. An inscription on 
the great portico states that the temple was erected to the 
“Great Gods” of Heliopolis by Antonius. At an early period 
the Arabs converted the temple into a fortress and, to this 
end, to a certain extent, remodeled them. Their work, how- 
ever, has now been removed by the Germans. Near by are 
the remains of the Temple of Bacchus, famed for their mag- 
nificient carving. Here are enormous slabs of stone elabor- 
ately carved with the heads of Emperors and deities and in- 
terwoven with floral designs, the whole forming a unique 
ceiling. The portal is the gem of the entire edifice. The 
doorposts are beautifully carved with figures of Bacchus, 
fawns, cupids, satyrs and bacchantes woven around which 
are grapevines and clusters of fruit, poppies and of wheat, 
all of which are symbolical of the reveling which the name 
of the Temple suggests. The great doorway is forty-three 
feet high and twenty-one and one-half feet wide, while the 
carving of the posts covers the space of about six feet wide. 
On both’ sides of this door stand graceful fluted columns 
forming the peristyle, or portico, while the plain columns of 
the peristyle, which stand behind them, seem to reflect their 
beauty. The enclosing wall of the Acropolis contains mam- 
moth stones which have been the marvel of engineers for 
ages. The lowest courses are of stones of moderate dimen- 
sions, but, at a height of twenty feet above the ground on 
the west wall is a row of three enormous stones, the short- 
est being sixty-three feet high. They are the largest build- 
ing blocks ever known to have been used by man, and a 
still larger one lies in the ancient nearby quarry, never hav- 
ing been detached from the rock beneath. This is seventy 
ieet long by fourteen feet by thirteen feet. 





A Gallo-Roman villa has been unearthed in Paris in con- 
nection with the work for the underground railway near the 
Luxembourg. Traces of Roman remains are being discov- 
ered in Paris more numerously every year and the remains 
of the villa just discovered might rival those of some of the 
finest brought to light at Pompeii. It is not the first time 
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that this villa is spoken of, as parts of the walls and ateium 
were uncovered some years ago, when the works were in 
progress for the Luxembourg Station, but now the entire 
villa has been laid bare, and it is found to have consisted 
of twenty rooms, with a large ateium and a piscina. It faced 
in the direction of the Rue Gay Lussuc and the Boulevard 
Saint Michel, and according to all appearances it was the 
most sumptuous private residence built in Paris during the 
Gallo-Roman period. 





M. Homolle, director of the French School at Athens, 
has given some interesting details of the latest discoveries 
made during the excavations of the French Archaeological 
Society in the Island of Delos. The more recent researches 
relate to the Stadium, the Palaestea, the Theatre, and the 
shrines of Oriental divinities in the Valley of Inopos. Exca- 
vations in the Stadium revealed the track, the seats of the 
judges and magistrates, and the starting point and goal of 
the competitors, these fixing the length of the course at 500 
feet. Between the stadium and the shore were found traces 
of houses, fronted by domestic altars, decorated with paint- 
ings representing sacrificial s¢enes, combats, and the labors 
of Herakles. The report that Delos once possessed an im- 
portant Jewish Colony is borne out by the discovery of the 
remains of a synagogue, with the inscription, “To the Most 
High.” The Palzstea has been’entirely uncovered, reveal- 
ing the dressing-rooms, ante-rooms, and the portico at the 
north which seemed to shield the spectators from the wind. 
Here, too, was found a wall which, from an inscription, is 
shown to have been a military work constructed by Valerius, 
one of the generals in the Mitheidatic war. Great progress 
has been made in connection with the Theatre, which now 
stands fully displayed. Behind the stage also was found a 
huuge cistern, nearly 100 feet long by 18 feet wide, and hav- 
ing a depth of 21 feet. Near the Theatre stood a large build- 
ing of three stories, which probably lodged the exponents of 
the Dionysian cult. Of the many temples which are known 
to have been erected in the valley of the Inopos, that of 
Aphrodite has been identified by the discovery of two bases 
of statues bearing dedications to that divinity, and that of 
Serapis by the finding of a column on which is inscribed a 
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history of this Egyptian deity. The inscription shows that 
the worship of Serapis was introduced into Delos by an 
Egyptian named Appollonius, who had a son named Dem- 
eterius. The third priest of the family, called Appollonius 
after his grandfather, “received divine instruction to build a 
temple on the place revealed by the Deity,” and this is the 
temple now being laid bare. 





At a meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature, Prof. 
M. G. Kyle, of Xenia Theological Seminary, laid before the 
Society the evidence from excavations conducted by Flind- 
ers Petrie at Heliopolis, at which Prof, Kyle assisted, to 
show that this most ancient capital of the Egyptian kingdom 
contained traces of Hyksos occupation of the same character 
as the Hyksos settlement at Heres—the modern Tell-el- 
Yehudijeh—only a few miles from Heliopolis. This evidence 
comes from the character and amusements of the wall traced 
at Heliopolis and from the style of the pottery. 





Professor Naville, in the “Proceedings of Society of 
Archeology,” for January, 1913, says: “In the accounts of 
‘the separation of Abraham and Lot at Bethel (after they 
came up out of Egypt), the writer in Genesis describes the 
attractive region which took Lot’s avaricious eye as ‘like 
the garden of God, like the land of Egypt as thou goest unto 
Zoar.’” The only Zoar which commentators and critics have 
known is the “little one” to which Lot was permitted to flee 
from Sodom. Manifestly this reference could not be to that 
Zoar. Translators and commentators and critics have tried 
all sorts of corrections and suppositions and transpositions to 
make sense of this passage. Now on some such branch of 
the sweet water of the Nile as mentioned above, probably on 
that same Shi-hor, stood an ancient frontier fortress (Egyp- 
tian, Khetam), called in the Egyptian language Tsoar, of 
which the Hebrew for “Zoar” is a good equivalent, and of 
which “Zoar” is the nearest equivalent in our Roman letters. 
This fortress, Zoar, was then on the edge of the desert as 
one came up out of Egypt, and limited on that side all the 
richness and verdure of Egypt, beyond which lay barren 
sands, This Zoar on the desert edge of Egypt makes the 
passage relating to Lot’s choice perfectly clear. A man, as 
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Moses, writing in Egypt or in the desert to a people just 
come out of Egypt, would with perfect naturalness, use the 
words, “Like the land of Egypt as thou goest unto Zoar.” 
But a writer in Palestine five or six hundred years later than 
the time when Israel came out of Egypt could not use such 
language at all. It would have been more puzzling to the 
Israelites than it has ever been to the commentators and the 
critics. As Professor Naville says, “What conception can 
men living in Judea, in a mountainous and dry country, wa- 
tered chiefly by rain, have of an irrigated land owing its fer- 
tility to a large river and its inundations?” “It is one of the 
Mosaic touches, of which we find many in Genesis.” 





7 








Editorials 


The work. of preservation of Prehistoric Monuments is 
more and more awakening interest. The 80th General As- 
sembly of Ohio, on April 19, 1913, enacted the following 
law: 

A BILL 


To permit incorporated associations to acquire prehistoric 
monuments and sites. 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio: 


Section 1. Any incorporated association or society 
maintained by and operating for and on behalf of the state 
of Ohio, having for its purpose the preservation of prehis- 
toric monuments or the exploration or examination of such 
prehistoric monuments with the view of collecting and pre- 
serving all relics or artifacts found in such monuments, for 
educational and scientific purposes and for the use and 
benefits of the public by being permanently placed in a 
state museum, may acquire and hold any real-estate in the 
state of Ohio which is the site of an prehistoric mound, 
earth or stone works, or prehistoric village site. In the 
event that such incorporated association or society seeking 
to acquire such real-estate and any owner of such real-estate 
sought to be acquired are unable to agree upon the price to 
be paid for acquiring or holding of the real-estate desired, 
such association or society may acquire such real-estate by 
proceedings in a proper court in the manner provided by 
law for the appropriation of private property by a municipal 


corporation of this state. 
i 


We wish again to warn all collectors of American Arti- 
facts concerning certain parties in Detroit, Mich., and Cedar 
Lake, Mich., who offer for sale artifacts supposed to be 
found in Michigan Mounds, and generally known as 
“Michigan Finds.” 

These things are frauds; we have gathered evidence 
showing by whom made, when, where and how made. In a 
later issue we will give the public the results of our investi- 
gations. The complete evidence is too late for this issue. 
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There will be no speculation in the future concerning 
the origin of these clever imitations of Old World artifacts. 
We know from whence they come and we must all unite in 
suppressing these forgeries. 


The International Society of Archaeologists will hold 
its annual convention in St. Louis, Mo., beginning Sept. 26th, 
in the rooms of the St. Louis Academy of Science. 

Among those who will address the convention are 
Colonel Bennett H. Young, Louisville, Ky.; Dr. H. M. 
Whelpley, St. Louis, Mo.; the Editor of this Journal, and 
others, 

The convention promises to be one of the most profitable 
and enthusiastic ever held in relation to American archae- 
ology. 

( 


Search in some 3,000-year-old pits discovered near 
Bournemouth, Hampshire, in 1909, has revealed a complete 
prehistoric workshop, which had apparently been aband- 
oned in full working order. Over 7,000 flints, spear points, 
picks, axes, knives and other tools were found, and the best 
of them have been carefully catalogued. Near the workshop 
also was unearthed an egg-shaped altar stone seven ivory 
beads, and a stone incense cup of the Druid period. 


An important discovery in Egypt was the tomb of 
Amenophis II., who reigned some 1,500 years B. C. The 
mummies of Amenophis and of seven other kings are in- 
tact, This is the first occasion on which the body of an 
Egyptian king has been found in the tomb prepared for him, 
as previously discovered Royal mummies had been removed 
from their tombs and secreted for safety. 

In the first chamber the body of a man is found bound 
on to a richly-painted boat, his arms and feet tied with 
cords, a piece of cloth stuffed as a gag into his mouth, and 
marks of wounds on the breast and head. In the next cham- 
ber are laid out the bodies of a man, a woman, and a boy. 
None of the four bodies had been embalmed, but owing to 
the dryness of the atmosphere, they are all in the most com- 
plete state of preservation, with the features perfect. 

The king’s tomb is a chamber of magnificent propor- 
tions in perfect preservation. The roof, which is supported 
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by massive square columns, is painted a deep blue, studded 
with golden stars, and the walls are entirely covered with 
paintings, the colors of which are as vivid as if laid on only 
yesterday. At one end of this chamber is the sarcophagus 
of the king, placed upon a massive block of alabaster. The 
sarcophagus is.of sandstone, artistically colored a bright rose 
hue, and contains the mummy intact, with chaplets of flowers 
round the feet and neck. 
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The Archaeology of Astronomy 
By LEE H. McCOY 


This work is something out of the ordinary line of 
study, in fact. a line of research never before entered by 
any scientist. It is true that some writers have almost 
discovered it, but like a hidden treasure, they passed it 
by, until Mr. McCoy discovered this most interesting 
line of original research. It brings to us an entirely 
new light on the knowledge that the Egyptians pos- 
sessed in regard to astronomy. It also gives a new in- 
terpretation on the religions of all nations os antiquity, 
even throwing a new light upon both the Old and New 
Testaments. 


Bound in cloth, illustrated with cuts and maps, $1.00 


The Antiquarian Publishing Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 

















